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THE SLAVE AT NEW OBLEANS. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 





“Tell me, master, am I free? 
From the prison-land I come, 

From a mocked hamanity, 
From the fable of a home, 


From the market where my wife, 
With my baby at her breast, 

Faded from my narrow life, 
Like a shadow, new possest. 


Masters, ye are fighting long, 
Well your trampet blast we know: 


Are ye come to right a wrong? 
Do we call you friend or foe? 


Will ye keep me, for my faith, 

From the hound that scents my track? 
From the riotous, drunken breath, 

From the murder at my back? 


God must come for whom we pray ; 
Knowing his deliverance true, 
Shall our men be left to say 
He must work it free of you?” 


Links of an unsighted chain 
Bound the spirit of our braves: 

Waiting for the nobler strain 
Silence told him we were slaves. 





THE MARCH OF LIBERTY. 


BY EDWARD WINSLOW WATSON. 


Hail flag of Freedom, arms and men! 
Thy serried columns, rank and file, 
Are marching on pollutions den, 





A WINTER WALK. 
BY HENRY D. THOREAU. 
The wind has gently murmured through 


the blinds, or puffed with feathery softness 
ainst the window, and occasionally sighed 


urity are visible to the eye, and we would 
ain stay out long and late, that the gales may 
sigh through us too, as through the leafless 
trees, and fit us for the winter:—as if we 
hoped so to borrow some pure and steadfast 
virtue, which will stead us in all seasons. 

. At length we have reached the edge of the 
woods, and shut out the gadding town. We 
enter within their covert as we go under the 





like a summer zephyr lifting the leaves along, 
the livelong night. The meadow mouse has | 
slept in his snug gallery in the sod, the owl | 


roof of a cottage, and cross its threshold, 
all ceiled and banked up with snow. They 
are glad and warm still, and as genial and 


has sat in a hollow tree in the depth of the | cheery in winter as in summer. As we stand 





Where treason lurks with all that’s vile. 


Aye, we have. been to Slavery sold, 
That curse of all the Southern land,— 

Just what our prophets all foretold. 
Then throw it off at God’s command. 


O, do not leave a single trace, 
Lest our brave heroes die in vain ; 
But wipe from off this nation’s face 
The deep damnation of her stain. 


While thy inspiring victories fly 
In lightning, o’er the electic wire, 
The cause of freedom cannot die,— 
It flashes mid the cannon’s fire. 


Lo! a whole nation feels the start, 
The impetus that Freedom gives, 
And Science acts her native part, 
And Genius spreads his wings and lives. 





Then Liberty’s ascendant car : 
Shall roll her empire South and West, 
And those who fall in wasting war, 
Make homes for future millions blest. 


The nation purified by God, 

Goes forth with strength at his command, 
Her contrite spirits kiss the rod, 

While Retribution walks the land. 


O God, thy living waters rise ! 
Thy fountains play eternal life ! 

Ope thou thy heavens to our weak eyes, 
And bear us onward through the strife. 


America! thy future fame, 
Unfolding witk the lapse of time, 
Scares everv tyrant that would stain 
Thy broad escutcheon with his crime. 


And as thy population rolls 
Far o'er Nevada’s golden mount, 

The hills, the vales, shall teem with souls 
That drink at Freedom’s hallowed fount. 


Plymouth, March, 1863. 





VERNON. 


BY W. BE. CHANNING. 


So Vernon lived, 
Considerate to his kind! His love bestowed 
Was not a thing of fractions, halfway done, 
But with a mellow goodness like the sun, | 
He shone o’er mortal hearts and brought their, 
buds 
To blossoms, thence to fruits and seed. 
Forbearing too much counsel, yet with blows 
In pleasing reason urged, he took their thoughts 
As with a mild surprise, and they were good, 
Even though they knew not whence it came, 
Or once suspected that from Vernon's heart, 
That warm o’er-circling heart, their impulse 
tlowed. 





QUATRAINS. 


RY R. W. EMERSON. 


Gardener. 


True Brahmin, in the morning meadows wet, 

Expound the Vedas of the violet, 

Or, hidin vines, peeping through many a loop, 
See the plum redden and the beurre stoop. 


Northman. 


The gale that wrecked you on the sand, 
It helped my rowers to row ; 

The storm is my best galley hand, 
And drives me where I go. 


From Alcuin. 


The sea is the road of the bold, 
Frontier of the wheat sown plains, 
The pit wherein the streams are rolled, 

And fountain of the rains. 


Nature. 


Boon Nature yields each day a brag which we now 
first behold, 
And trains us on to see the new, as if it were the 


old; 
But blest is he, who playing deep, yet happy aske 
not why, 


Too busy with the crowded hour to fear to live or 
die. 


Natura in minimis. 


As sings the pine tree in the wind, 
So sings in the wind a sprig of the pine; 
Her strength and soul has laughing France 
Shed in each drop of wine. 


Orator. 


He who has no hands 

Perforce must use his tongue : 
Foxes are so cunning 

Because they are not strong. 


Poet. 


To clothe the fiery thought 
In simple word succeeds ; 
For still the craft of genius is 
To mask a king in weeds. 


Artist. 


Quit the hut, freqaent the palace— 
Reck not what the people say; 

For still where’er the trees grow biggest 
Huntsmen find the easiest way. 


Forester. 


He took the coler of his vest 

From rabbit's coat or grouse’s breast, 
For, as the wood kinds lurk and hide, 
So waiks the woodman unespied.; 


Climacteric. 
I am not wiser for my 
Nor skilfal by my § et 
Life loiters at *s first 
Ah! could we turn the ! 


‘The while the chopper goes with step direct, 


| sink to the bottom. 


, that, when it freezes, 


, a clean napkin of snow. 





swamp, the rabbit, the squirrel and the fox, 
have all been housed. The watch-dog has 
lain quiet on the hearth, and the cattle have’ 
stood silent in them stalls, The earth itself 
has slept, as it were its first, not its last sleep, | 
save when some street-sign or wood-house | 
door, has faintly creaked upon its hinge, | 


cheering forlorn nature at her midnight work, | 
—the only sound awake twixt Venus and Mars, | 
—advertising us of a remote inward warmth, | 
a divine cheer and fellowship, where gods are | 
met together, but where it is very bleak for. 
men to stand. But while the earth has slum- | 
bered, all the air has been alive with feathery | 
flakes, descending, as if some northern Ce-' 
res reigned, showering her silvery grain over | 
all the fields. | 

We sleep and at length awake to the still 
reality of a winter morning. The snow lies | 
warm as cotton or down upon the window-| 
sill; the broadened sash and frosted panes’ 
admit a dim and private light, which enhanc- | 
es the snug cheer within. The stillness of 
the morning is impressive. ‘The floor creaks 
under our feet as we move toward the win- 
dow to look abroad through some clear space | 
over the fields. We see the roofs stand un- 
der their snow burden. From the eaves and | 
fences hang stalactites of snow, and in the 
yard stand stalagmites covering some con- 
cealed core. The trees and shrubs rear white 
arms to the sky on every side, and where 
were walls and fences we see fantastic forms | 
stretching in frolic gambols across the dusky | 
landscape, as if nature had strewn her fresh | 
designs over the fields by night as models for 
man’s art. 

Silently we unlatch the door, letting the 
drift fall in, and step abroad to face the cut- 
ting air. Already the stars have lost some 
of their sparkle, and a dull leaden mist skirts 
the horizon. A lurid brazen light in the east | 
proclaims the approach of day, while the) 
western landscape is dim and spectral still, | 
and clothed in a sombre Tartarean light, like | 
the shadowy realms. They are Infernal! 
sounds only that you hear,—the crowing of! 
cocks, the barking of dogs, the chopping of | 
wood, the lowing of kine, all seem to come! 
from Pluto’s barn-yard and beyond the Styx; | 
—not for any melancholy they suggest, but | 
their twilight bustle is too solemn and myste- | 
rious for earth. The recent tracks of the fox! 
or otter, in the yard, remind us that each) 
hour of the night is crowded with events, and 
the primeval nature is still working and mak- | 
ing tracks in the snow. Opening the gate, | 
we tread briskly along the lone country road, 
crunching the dry and crisped snow under | 
our feet, or aroused by the sharp clear creak | 
of the wood-sled, just starting for the distant | 
market, from the early farmer’s door, where | 
it has lain the summer long, dreaming amid | 
the chips and stubble. For through the 
drifts and powdered windows we see the far- | 
mer’s early candle, like a paled star, emitting | 
a lonely beam, as if some severe virtue were | 
at its matins there. And one by one the’ 


| smokes begin to ascend from the chimneys, 


amidst the trees and snows. | 


| The sluggish smoke curls up from some deep dell, | 


The stiffened air exploring in the dawn, 

And making slow acquaintance with the day ; 

Delaying now upon its heavenward course, 

In wreathed loiterings dallying with itself, 

With as uncertain purpose and slow deed, 

As its half-wakened master by the hearth, 

Whose mind still slumbering and sluggish | 
thoughts 

Have not yet swept into the onward current 

Of the new day ;—and now it streams afar, 


} 


And mind intent to swing the early axe. 

First in the dusky dawn he sends abroad 

His early scout, his emissary, smoke, 
The earliest, latest pilgrim from the roof, 

‘lo feel the frosty air, inform the day ; 

And while he crouches still beside the hearth, 
Nor musters courage to unbar the door, 

It has gone down the glen with the light wind, 
And o er the plain unfurled its venturous wreath, 
Draped the tree-tops, loitered upon the hill, 
And warmed the pinions of the early bird ; 

And now, perchance, high in the crispy air, 
Has caught sight of the day o’er the earth’s edge, 


| And greets its master’s eye at his low door, 


As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky. 

We hear the sound of wood-chopping at 
the farmers’ doors, far over the frozen earth, 
the baying of the house dog, and the distant 
clarion of the cock. The thin and frosty air 
conveys only the finer particles of sound to 
our ears, with short and sweet vibrations, as 
the waves subside soonest on the purest and 
lightest liquids, in which gross substances 
They come clear and 
bell-like, and from a greater distance in the 
horizon, as if there were fewer impediments 
thanin summer to make them faint and rag- 
ged. The ground is sonorous, like seasoned 
wood, and even the ordinary rural sounds are 
melodious, and the jingling of the ice on the 
trees is sweet and liquid. There is the least 
possible moisture in the atmosphere, all being 
dried up, or congealed, and it is of such ex- 
treme tenuity and elasticity, that it becomes 
asource of delight. The withdrawn and 
tense sky seems groined like the aisles of a 
cathedral, and the polished air sparkles as if 
there were crystals of ice floating in it. 
Those who have resided in Greenland tell us 
**the sea smokes like 
burning turf’ land, and a fog or mist arises, 
called trost smoke,” which *‘ cutting smoke 
frequently raises blisters on the face and hands, 
and is very pernicious to the health.” But 
this pure stinging cold is an elixir to the lungs, 
and not so mucha trozen mist as a crystal- 
ized mid-summer haze, refined and puritied 
by cold. 

The sun at length rises through the distant 
woods, as it with the faint clashing swinging 
sound of cymbals, melting the air with his 
beams, and with such rapid steps the morning 
travels, that already his rays are gilding the 
distant western mountains. We step hastily 
along through the powdery snow, warmed by 
an inward heat, enjoying an Indian summer 
still, in the increased glow of thought and 
feeling. Probably if our lives were more 
conformed to nature we should not need to 
defend ourselves against her heats and colds, 
but find her our constant nurse and friend, as 
do plants and quadrupeds. If our bodies 
were fed with pure and simple elements, and 
not with a stimulating and heating diet, they 
would afford no more pasture for cold than a 
leafless twig, but thrive like the trees, which 
tind even winter genial to their expansion. 

The wonderful purity of nature at this sea- 
son is a most pleasing fact. Every decayed 


| stump snd moss-grown stone and rail, and 


the dead leaves of autumn are concealed by 
In the bare fields 
and tinkling woods, see what virtue survives. 
In the coldest and bleakest places, the warm-, 
est charities still maintainatoothold. A cold, 
and searching wind drives away all contagion, | 


| and nothing can withstand it but what has a, 


virtue in it; and, accordingly, whatever we | 
meet with in cold and bleak places, as the” 
tops of mountains, we respect for a sort of | 
sturdy innocence, a Puritan toughness. All, 
prem age seem to be called in for shelter, | 

what stays out must be of the orig- 
inal frame of the universe, Boer such bn 
as God himself. It is invigorating to breathe 
the cleansed air. Its greater fineness and 


i 


‘and distinct. 


in the midst of the pines, in the flickering and 
checkered light which strageles but little way 
into their maze, we wonder if the towns have 


ever heard their simple story. It seems to 
us that no traveller has ever explored them, 
and notwithstanding the wonders which science 
is elsewhere revealing every day, who would 
not like to hear their annals? Our humble 
villages in the plain, are their contribution. 
We borrow from the forest the boards which 
shelter, and the sticks which warm us. How 
important is their evergreen to the winter, 
that portion of the summer which does not 
fade, the permanent year, the unwithered 
grass. Thus simply, and with little expense 
of altitude, is the surface of the earth diver- 
sified. What would human life be without 
forests, those natural cities? From the tops 
of mountains they appear like smooth shaven 
lanes, yet whither shall we walk but in this 
taller-grass ? 

There is a slumbering subterranean fire in 
nature which never goes out, and which no 
cold can chill. It finally melts the great snow, 
and in January or July is only buried under 
a thicker or thinner covering. In the coldest 
day it flows somewhere, and the snow melts 
around every tree. This field of winter rye, 
which sprouted late in the fall, and now speed- 
ily dissolves the snow, is where the fire is 
very thinly covered. We feel warmed by it. 
In the winter, warmth stands for all virtue, 
and we resort in thought to a trickling rill, 
with its bare stones shining in the sun, and to 
warm springs in the woods, with as much ea- 
gerness as rabbits and robins. ‘The steam 
which rises from swamp and pools, is as dear 
and domestic as that of our own kettle. What 
fire could ever equal the sunshine of a win- 
ter’s day, when the meadow mice come out 
by the wallsides, and the chickadee lisps in 
the defiles of the wood? The warmth comes 
directly from the sun, and is not radiated 
from the earth, as in summer; and when we 
feel his beams on our back as we are treading 
some snowy dell, we are grateful as fora spe- 
cial kindness, and bless the sun which has fol- 
lowed us into that by-place. 

This subterrenean fire has its altar in each 
man’s breast, for in the coldest day, and on 
the bleakest hill, the traveller cherishes a 
warmer fire within the folds of his cloak than 
is kindled on any hearth. A healthy man, in- 
deed, is the complement of the seasons, and 
in the winter, summer is in his heart. There 
is the south. Thither have all birds and in- 
sects migrated, and around the warm springs 
= ris breast are gathered the robin and the 
ark. 

In this glade covered with bushes of a 
year’s growth, see how the silvery dust lies 
on every seared leaf and twig, deposited in 
such infinite and luxurious forms as by their 
very variety atone for the absence of color. 
Observe the tiny tracks of mice around every 
stem, and the triangular tracks of the rabbit. 
A pure elastic heaven hangs over all, as if 
the impurities of the summer sky, refined and 
shrunk by the chaste winter's cold, had been 
winnowed from the heavens upon the earth. 

Nature confounds her summer distinction 
at this season. The heavens seem to be near- 
er the earth. The elements are less reserved 
Water turns to ice, rain to 


snow. The day is but a Scandinavian night. 


, The winter is an arctic summer. 


How much more living is the life that is in 
nature, the furred life which still survives the 


| stinging nights, and, from amidst fields and 
| woods covered with frost and snow, sees the 
sun rise. 


*s The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants.” 


The grey squirrel and rabbit are brisk and 

layful in the remote glens, even on the morn- 
ing of the cold Friday. Here is our Lapland 
and Labrador, and tor our Esquimaux and 
Knistenaux, Dég-ribbed Indians, Novazem- 
blaites, and Spitzbergeners, are there not the 
ice-cutter and wood-chopper, the fox, musk- 
rat, and mink? 





CALFO AND ITS RESOURCES. 


No. III. 
San Francisco. 


The legal boundaries of San Francisco include 
the whole width of the Northern extremity of 
the peninsula separating the southern half of the 
bay from the ocean. ‘The published maps of the 


city, while they restrict it toa much smaller | 


compass, still extend it far over the water on the 
north, and the-sand hills on the west, beyond its 
actual limits at present. What it may become in 
a few years, there is no saying. It now scarcely 
extends beyond an eastward projection into the 
bay of part of the main peninsula, and has water, 
accordingly, on the south, as well as on the north 
and east. though the water is shallow except on 
this last side, where there is enough for the 
largest ships between the city and an island tothe 
east, beyond which it becomes shallow again. 
This accounts for the growth of the city on the 
western rather than the eastern, side of the Bay 
where it would have been in many respects bet- 
ter situated. 
round its harbor the advantages of both sides, 
would be combined,—but this is not to be looked 
for at present. 

The Mission, a detached settlement, one day to 
be swallowed up in the increasing city, stands 
back of the southern portion of the town, with 
which it is connected by a railroad. The land 
about the Mission is low and in part arable. It 
is occupied by market gardeners, as are some few 
other places near thecity. But the greater part 
of the land abuut San Francisco is sterile, fit only 
for pasturage and much of ita mere waste of 
sand. Scarcely any trees are to be seen, even in 
comparatively sheltered spots. Such as have suc- 
ceeded in so far defying nature as to take root at 
all, testity by their stunted growth and sloping 
attitude to the poverty of the soil and the fury of 
the sea winds of the dry season. 

The city is laid out rectangularly, but in two 
parts, the streetsof the southern division run- 
ning oblique to those of the northern. The last 
have been laid out so as to cross at right angles 
the very steep row of sand hills over which this 
part of the city is straggling. These hills ap- 
proach the front of the city most nearly at some 
distance from their northern end. This part of 
t.etown consequently slopes, on the whole, to- 
wards the north into the valley west of Telegraph 
‘Hill, as well as towards the east. 

The summits of the hills above named have as 
yet been pierced by streets only here and there, 
although back of the first ridge the city has al- 
ready begun toexpand itself. The progress of 
grading the streets among these hills constantly 
leaves the houses previously built there perched 
high in airon the edges of deep cuts, so that 
strong walls are needed to keep them from slid- 
low fiat lands, naturally wet and marshy. Part 


If the city should ever grow up | 





ing into the street, and long flights of steps to 
enable their occupants to communicate with the 
world below. 

The southern section of the city stands upon 
of it is covered by low sand banks, which are 
used to fill in the marsh. This tract is said to be 
unhealthy by comparison with the higher part of 
the city. 

We have said that the city has been extended 
from the foot of the steep hills which formerly ap - 
proached the water, so as to cover a part of the 
Bay. ‘This process of extension has gone on so 
rapidly, that many of streets in this part of San 
Francisco are still mere wharves lined with 
buildings. The heavy traffic of the place is con- 
tinually wearing holes in the soft planks over 


which it passes, 80 that walking through these 
streets in the dark is not without its dangers. 
Planks are likewise used as substitutes for paving 
in all parts of the city until the increasing travel 
through any street actually demands their re- 





PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES. 
No. X. 


The President. 


! 
Abraham Lincoln is not only the President of 


} 





| Mitterary Bebietv. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
'For April, is a rich magazine, with very 
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sidewaiks also are generally of plank. 


ings, altheugh within certain limits its use if for- 
bidden. There are several brick kilns actually | 
within the city itself, but the demand for bricks | 
is said to be usually much in advance of the pos- 
sible supply. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the | 
architecture of the town is the flatness of the) 


roofs of the larger buildings, which the entire ab- | 
sence of snow permits. Asa rule, the natural’ 
disadvantages of the site of San Francisco are not | 
redeemed by any beauty in its edifices. Many of'! 
the buildings on one or two principal streets, | 
however will compare favorably with similar 
structures in the cities of the Atlantic coast. 

San Francisco is well supplied with the mod- | 
ern improvements necessary to every new and | 
thriving city in our day. ‘The climate enables | 
pipes to be laid and all street repairs to be execu- | 
ted at all seasons with facility,and no trouble ever | 
occurs from frost, 

An extract from Mr. Hitrex’s excellent work | 
in a recent number of this paper has already giv- | 
anour readers some account of the climate of | 
San Francisco, which in the rainy season does | 
not materially differ from that of other parts of | 
the State Weconfine ourselves here to some | 
notice of the weather of the dry season, which it 
‘ig preposterous to call summer in Sen Francisco. 


\ 





An average day in July or August, during an 
| unpleasant season, such as was that of 1861,-pro- 
ceeds as follows. Throughout the early part of | 
the day a leaden canopy of fog hangs over the’ 
town, lending additional dreariness to the | 
| parched, dusty, grimy appearance of everything | 
in sight. No vestige of vegetation is to be seen. 
upon the surrounding hills. Such plants as are | 
| cultivated in the city are so covered with dust that | 
| they can hardly be called green except just after 
| watering. As the forenoon advances, a western | 
wind springs up, in rawness perhaps not sur- 
passing our very worst northeasters, but gradu- | 
ally attaining the force of a gale. For a few hours | 
in the middle of the day the fog is broken up by | 
the fury of the winds, butas the afternoon passes | 
it gathers itself again, sometimes descending | 
damp upon the earth, but oftener resting over the | 
|city at a moderate height. While the wind is | 
blowing hard, clouds of sand and dust rush along | 
| the streets, Llinding and irritating, penetrating | 
more or less into the houses, and leaving a 
coating on furniture cleaned an hour before. 
|That is an unpleasant summer day in San. 
| Francisco. 





In seasons comparatively pleasant, such as that | 
of 1862, the fog ceases to be troublesome, the 
|nights even being often quite clear, and some- | 
‘times mild. The wind is more tolerable when | 
‘the weather is otherwise so agreeable as it often 
‘is, but remains a great drawback to enjoyment. 
| ‘This strong sea breeze has a good effect, no doubt, | 
|in preserving the inhabitants of the city from 

fevers and other dangerous diseases, but it partly 
| balances this benefit by inflicting on them colds 
|and rheumatic attacks. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
} 


These inhabitants are perhaps as curious a 
mixture of different nations and races as has ever 
been produced. As you walk through thestreets, 
| French strikes your ear at one corner, German | 
iat the next, Chinese almost anywhere, while the 
| clatter of all the various American dialects of 
English predominates over the whole. Spanish 
|is of course common enough, Italian and even 
Russian not very infrequent, and, in short, Ba- 

| bel is pretty well realized. 


Perhaps we can hardly assign a definite char- | 
acter to this population, or even to our own coun- 
trymen in the city, since each man’s character, as 
a general rule, has been formed elsewhere. The 
next generation will offer better materials for criti- 
cism. Meanwhile, we may, describe the San 
Franciscans, on the whole, as very energetic, but 
yet fond of lounging and idling—loafing, in short 
—in spare moments; exceedingly eager to get! 
money, but ready to part with it as easily; acute 
and intelligent. but not reflective; and while 
fond of amusement, careless as yet of any form of 
art requiring more than a superficial considera- 
tion, 





THE TRUE WIFE. 


Only let a woman be sure that she is pre- 
‘cious to her husband—not useful nor valuable, | 
not convenient simply, but lovely and be- 
loved: let her be the recipient of his polite 
and hearty attentions; let her feel that her 
love and care are noticed, appreciated, and 
returned; let her opinion be asked, her ap- | 
proval sought, and her judgment respected in 
matters of which she is cognizant; in short, 
let her only be loved, honored, and cherished 
in fulfilment of the marriage vow, and she will 
be to her husband, and her children, and so- 
ciety, a well-spring of pleasure. She will 
bear pain, and toil, and anxiety; for her hus- 
band’s love is to her a tower and a fortress. 
Shielded and sheltered therein, adversity will | 
have lost its sting. She may suffer, but sym- 
pathy may dull the edge of her sorrow. A 
house with love in it—and by love, I mean. 
love expressed in words, and looks, and 
deeds, for Ihave not one spark of faith in! 
the love that never crops out—is to a house! 
without love asa person to a machine; the) 
one life, the other mechanism. 
, The uniovely woman may have bread just 
_as light, a house just as tidy as the other, but 
‘the latter has a spring of beauty about her, a 
| joyousness, an aggressive, and penetrating, 
and pervading brightness, to which the former 
isa stranger. The happiness in her heart 
shines out in her face. She gleams all over 
it. It is airy, and gay, and graceful, and 
| warm, and welcoming with her presence. 
| She is full of devices, and plots, and sweet 
| surprises for her husband and family. She. 
| has never done with the romance and poetry | 
of life. She is herselfa lyric poem, setting. 
herself to all pure and gracious melodies. | 
Humble household ways — have for | 


her a . prize 

the cing , and the end dignifies the 
painless, oe a Games tea 
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placement by more permanent materials. The 


Wood is still the prevalent material for build- | 


| bution, 
| bea Heaven, there must be a Hell;”’ 


| burneth upthe mountain of iniquity.’’ 


our immediate ruin, 

Mr, Lincoln, the Kentucky farm-boy—the Ili- 
nois rail-splitter and lawyer—the President is 
naturally a fair representative of the good and bad 
in America, The injury he is doing us arises 
from that fact; for the very last thing that we 
want just now is s representative, In our 


Severn. The following account of Keats’ death 

is interesting, 

| In a little basket of medicines I had bought 
‘at Gravesend at his request there was a bot- 
‘tle of laudanum, and this I afterwards found 
| was destined by him ‘to close his mortal ca- 
| reer,” when no hope was left, and to prevent 
‘along, lingering death, for my poor sake. 


emergency we need a leader; aman capable of When the dismal tim2 came, and Sir James 
leading forward the America that is to be; a Clark was unable to encounter Keate’s pene- 


spirit to brood on the political chaos until the 
Eden of the New World floats up from it. This 
is precisely what Mr. Lincoln can and will never 
be tous; we were not up to selecting such a 
man, and we must take the consequences. 

He is the visible form taken by the necessary 
Retribution ; for nothing is so necessary as retri- 
So Robert Browning says ‘‘ There may 
and Mo- 
hammed said ‘Love is the Hell-spark that 
This 
Hell Mr. Lincoln is now giving us, in the most 
amiable and unconscious way ; for it is ever paved 
with good intentions, 

I once met a Western sculptor who has merited 
and gained much credit for his admirable busts of 
the leading Western politicians, as Ewing,Corwin, 
Guthrie, Chase; and who had made a capital 
head of Mr, Lincoln, soon after his nomination 
for the Presidency. Finding that the artist 
was a fine tphysiognomist, as, indeed, he must 
have been to obtain good likenesses,—I made 
minute inquiries into his impressions of Mr. 
Lincoln’s head, face and form; which indeed a 
long time before I had myself had a chance care- 
fully to observe. 

“I did,” said the sculptor, ‘examine that man’s 
head and face closely enough, Heaven knows! 


What did I find? Why a head with the back! 


part all gone ; anengine with pretty good pistons, 
wheels and chimney,—but a little bit of boiler, 
in which there could not be got steam enough 
to carry even a good accomodation train. Oh 
Lord, to think of a man with such a task before 
him, whose head was utterly incapable of heroic 
power, almost of earnestness! He had, as I say, 


a good brain for a slow temperament; give him | 


a century or two to think upa subject and few 
men would give so cou prehensive a view of it. 
But in these times, when the subjects he must 
deal with dart upon him like lightnings, his 
mind must be in a chronic state of confusion,”’ 
This was said during the week after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election. Alas, there has not been a day 
since which has not been a sad attestation of the 
sculptor’s view. 
about a step a year, and that step is generally tak- 


en about a year after others have taken it. It, 


was about a month ago that the President went 
to call upon a Western Congressman, with whom 
he sometimes holds a private chat, when the fol- | 
lowing colloquy occurred :— | 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘* Look here! I’ve just got an | 
idea !’’ 
M. C. ‘Is it possible? I’m delighted to hear 
bi ie 
Mr. L. “Joking aside, I've got an idea. I've 
just been talking with , and he says 
that if we can only stir up the niggers down 
there, those rebels will have to go down there 
and take care of them,—do you see the pint?” | 
The M, C, was too courteous to tell him that 
the said ‘* pint’’ had been familiar to every think- 
er in the country for two years. The above con- | 
versation is vcrbatim et literatim, and will well | 
enough illustrate the awful slowness of the Pres- | 
ident’s mind. When each year mourns the loss 
of two hundred thousand men and five hundred 
millions of money, and general demoralization, | 
one has to mourn that human creation in Ken- | 
tucky has never got beyond the stage of testu- 
dinata. 








Mr. Lincoln’s mind progresses | 


| 


: ; _ | other was Sojourner Truth. 
Mr. Lincoln’s career shows that he must be in instance of which he was witness. 


' trating look and eager demand, he insisted on 
having the bottle, which I had already put 
away. Then came the most touching scenes. 
He now explained to me the exact procedure 
of his gradual dissolution, enumerated my 

| deprivations and toils, and dwelt upon the 
danger to my life, and certainly to my for- 
tunes, from my continued attendance upon 
him. One whole day was spent in earnest 

i representations of this sort, to which, at the 
same time that they wrung my heart to hear 
and his to utter, 1 was obliged to oppose a 
firm resistance. On the second day, his ten- 
der appeal turned to despair, in all the power 
of his ardent imagination and bursting heart. 

From day to day, after this time, he would 
always demand of Sir James Clark, ‘*‘ How 
long is this posthumous life of mine to last ?” 

On finding me inflexible in my purpose of re- 
maining with him, he became calm, and tran- 
quilly said that he was sure why I held up so 
patiently was owing to my Christian faith, 
and that he was disgusted with himself for ever 
appearing before me in such a savage guise ; 
that he now felt convinced how mueh every 
human being required the support of religion, 

i that he might die decently. ‘* Here am I,” 
said he, ‘*‘ with a desperation in death that 
would disgrace the commonest fellow. Now, 
my dear Severn, Lam sure if you could get 

| some of the works of Jeremy Taylor to read 
to me, I might become really a Christian, and 
leave this world in peace.” Most fortunately 

I was able to procure the ‘‘ Holy Living and 

Dying.” LIread some passages to him, and 

prayed with him, and I could tell by the grasp 


_of his dear hand that his mind was reviving. 


He was a great lover of Jeremy Taylor, and 
it did not seem to require much effort in him 
to embrace the Holy Spirit in these comfort- 
ing works. 

Thus he gained strength of mind from day 
to day just in proportion as his poor body 
grow weaker and weaker. At last I had the 
consolation of finding him calm, trusting, and 
more prepared for his end than | was. He 
tranquilly rehearsed to me what would be the 
wane e of his dying. what I was to do, and 

ow I was to bear it. Ile was even minute 
in his details, evidently rejoicing that his 
death was at hand. In all he then uttered 
he breathed a simple, Christian spirit ; indeed 
I always think that he died a Christian, that 
** Mercy ” was trembling on his dying lips, 
and that his tortured soul was received by 
those Blessed Hands which could alone wel- 
come it. 


In the second article ‘*A Spasm of Sense,” 


| Gail,—the eloquent stump oratress,—has an in- 


dignant burst at Motherburial, which is worthy 
to be set beside «* Happiest Days.” 

Those who read after the Country Parson have 
certainly need of Resignation,—for their author’s 
belief in the intinite malleability of an idea is ap- 
palling..But we haven’t screwed our courage up 
to his ‘‘ Resignation ’’ yet. 

Prof. Agassiz on the Silurian Beach is inter- 
esting: and the article only needed the time that 
was given to escorting a military mollusc about 
the State to have made it great. 

We are glad to meet Mrs. Stowe again in a most 
quaint, characteristic, pathetic story of a character 
we have long known; the piece isa kind of 
‘* Epic of the Hour.’’ Read the following: 

To these recollections of my own I will add 
one more anecdote related by Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

"Busakive of the power of Rachel to move 
and bear down a whole audience by a few sim- 
ple words, he said he never knew but one other 
human being that had that power, and that 
He related an 
It was at 


some ways a man of superior power. I had the} a crowded public meeting in Fanueil Hall, 
pleasure of hearing one of those ponderous an-| where Frederick Douglas was one of the 
swers, under a pyramid of which the late Mr. chief speakers. Douglas had been deserib- 
Donglas was entombed. I was struck by the !"S the wrongs of the black race, and as- he 
thoroughness of his speech; his mind fairly | proceeded, he grew more and more excited, 

f : “ and finally ended by saying that they had no 
scoured the subject; yet he was gleaning over bop of justice from the whites, no possible 
fields that‘had been beaten through by a thousand | hope exceptin their own right arms. It must 
harvesters. The only notable thing in his speech | come to blood ; they must fight for themselves, 
was that he should have so many good things to | and redeem themselves, or it would never be 


say about the ordinary free-soil doctrine, which 
with other minds had become a passé subject. Lin- 
coin had just arrived at that stage. One day 
he will reach the idea cf universal and immediate 
Emancipation ; but before that day is a terrible 
Dismal Swamp for the American people to pass 
through. 

So far as personal characteristics are concerned 
the face is good enough; it is impossible to object 
to Mr. Lincoln as we must to Mr. President. The 
eye bespeaks gentleness and sentiment; the brow 
indicates a light kind of wit; the mouth has fun 
along with its feebleness, and the whole face, 
though not the loveliest one ever looked upon, is 
attractive from a mingled kindness and drollery. 

No physiognomical observer could ever read on 
this man the phrase ‘‘Honest Old Abe.” There 
is no doubt that the President is honest in his in- 
tentions ; but there is as much in the face as in the 
facts to warrant a misgiving that for the sake of 
his intentions he would he all things to all men. 
There is no doubt that he is capable of saying one 
thing to Boston ard another to Louisville. . 

There is about the President’s form, hands, feet 
etc., an appearance of odd jumble, as if these 
members did not belong to each other; and I re- 
member when looking at the anfinished Wash- 
ington monument at the Capital, to which every 
State has contributed some stone, to have thought 
it a symbol of the President, physically and meta- 
physically ; he seemed to be part Southerner, part 
Hoosier, part Sucker, part Buckeye, part alliga- 
tor, with a strong touch of the Yankee. But the 
trunk is decidedly from Old Kentuck. 





GENERAL SUMNER. 


General Sumner when a young man was a stage 
driver among the Berkshire hills, and this is how 
he happened to get into the army: At a time in 
winter when the roads were dangerous, going 
down a st hill, the stage slewed and turned 
over, but the horses kept on. One of the passen- 
gers pushed out of the door on the upper side of 
the coach and climbed upon the box and attempt- 
ed to take the reins from Samner’s hands. “ You 
let the reins alone or I’ll throw you off!” said the 
driver, with determination. The passenger wisely 
abandoned his attempt at interference, and Sum- 
ner guided the — rmly till it —— to — 
them, i overturned coach along, 
80 pod gp and team. The 
who attem 


ner’s sterling qualities that he cultivated hi 
—— and induced him to join the army.— 


done. 

Sojourner was sitting, tall and dark, on the 
the hush of deep feeling, after Douglas sat 
down, she spoke out inher deep, peculiar 
voice, heard all over the house,— 

** Frederick, is God dead 2” 

The effect was pertectly electrical, and 
thrilled through the whole house, changing as 
by a flash the whole feeling of the audience. 
Not another word she said or needed to say ; 
it was enough. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the num- 
ber is a series of familiar conversations of Henry 
Thomas Buckle reported felicitously, by Mr. 
| Charles Hale from which we quote: 

Snbject to this reservation of judgment, 
however, he remarked that he was inclined 
to think that George III. forced us prema- 
turely into democracy, although the natural 
tendency of things both in America and 
England was towards it; and he thought that 
perhaps we had established a political democ- 
racy without having yet achieved an intellec- 

,tual democracy: the two ought to go hand 
‘in hand together. The common people in 
England, he said, are by far the most useful 
class of society. He had been especially 
pleased by the numerous letters he had _re- 
ceived from working-men who had read his 
book. These letters often surprised him by 
‘the acuteness and capacity displayed by thier 
‘writers. The nobility would perish utterly, 
if it were not constantly recruited from com- 
moners. Lord Brougham was the first mem- 
ber of the secular peerage who continued 
after his elevation to sign his name in full, 
‘“‘H. Brougham,” which he did to show his 
continued sympathy with the class from which 
be sprang. Buckle remarked that the history 
of the peasantry of no European country has 
ever been written or ever can be written, and 
without it the record of the doings of kings 
and nobles is mere chaff. Surnames were 


| 


| 


not introduced until the eleventh century, and | 


it is only since that period that genealogy has 

become possible. ; 
Another very pleasant thing is Mr. Buckle’s 
cordial appreciation of young men. He re- 
ted ‘he story, which I believe is in his 
eer that, when Harvey announced to the 
world his discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, among the physicians who received 
it was none sbove the Son. tag forty. Mr. 
some of our 


: Pee e°! | Thayer described to 
to ‘take the reins was General’ tends who have read his book with especial 
ac-| Satisfaction. He evidently took | 


in 
this proof of and that this 
was the class of readers he sought. ‘‘In fact, 


very front seat, facing the platform; and in | 








the young men,” he said, ‘‘are the only read- 
ers of much value; it is they who shape the 
future.” He said that Thackeray and De- 
lane told him he would find Boston very like 
England. He knows but few Bostonians. He 
had corresponded with Theodore Parker, 
whom he considered a remarkable man; he 
had preserved but one of his letters, which he 
—, to Mrs. ae. in answer to her 
request for materials to aid her in — 
the memoir of her late husband. Bue e a 
that he does not generally preserve other than 
business letters. 

Mr. Buckle gave an amusing account of 
the ss of the wigs which the lawyers wear 
in England, and which, by the way, struck me 
as infinitely ludicrous when I saw them on the 
heads of the jue and counsel in Westmin- 
ster Hall. Originally the clergy were forbid- 
den to practise law, and, as they were the 
best lawyers, the wig was worn to conceal the 
tonsure. He had anecdotes to tell of John- 
son, Lamb, Macaulay, Voltaire, Talle d, 
etc., and quoted passages from Burke and 
‘Junius at length in the exact words. Junius 
| he considers proved to be Sir Philip Francis. 
He told a good story against Wordsworth, 
contained in a letter from Lamb to Talfourd, 
|which the latter showed to Buckle, but had 
| considered among the things too personal to 
jbe published. Wordsworth was decrying 
Shakspeare. ‘‘P8oh!” he said, it is all very 
jeasy; [ could write like Shakspeare myself 
if I had a mind to!” ‘‘Precisely so,” rejoined 

Lamb,—*‘if you had a mind to.” 
| Mr. Buckle does not think much of the an- 
cient Egyptian civilization, differing in this 
respect toto celo from Hekekyan Bey, who 
finds in the monuments proofs of the exis- 
tance of an expansive popular government. 
Buckle declares that the machines, as figured 
in the hieroglyphics, are of the most primi- 
‘tive kind,—and that the learning, by all ac- 
, counts, was confined to the priests, and cov- 
,ered a very narrow range, exhibiting no 
traces of acquaintance with the higher useful 
jarts. He says it is a fallacy to suppose that 
| savages are bodily superior to civilized men. 
| Captain Cook found that his sailors could out- 
work the islanders. 1 remarked, in confirma- 
jtion, that our Harvard boat-clubs won the 
| prizes in rowing matches against all comers. 
| Buckle seemed interested, and asked for a 
‘more particular account, which, of course, I 
| took great pleasure in giving. C., likea true 
| Englishman, doubted the general fact, and 
‘said the Thames watermen out-rowed their 
| university-clubs. 
| For Turkish civilization Mr. Buckle has not 
' the slightest respect,—said he could write the 
whole of it onthe back of hishand; and here 
| Hekekyan Bey cordially agreed with him. 
Buckle is very fond of chess, and can play two 
|games at once blindfold. He inquired very 
_particularly about a native here who it is 
said can play four or six in this manner, and 
said he should like to try a game with him. 
| He had seen Paulsen, but not Morphy. 

| Mr. Thayer asked him if in England he had 
| been subjected to personal hostility for his 
| opinions, orto anything like social ostracism. 
| He said, generally not. A letter from acler- 
/gymau to an acquaintance in England, ex- 
| pressing intense antipathy to him, although 
|he had never seen the writer, was the only 
| evidence of this kind of opposition. ‘‘In fact,” 
| said he, naively, ‘‘the people of England have 
, such an admiration of any kind of intellectual 
| splendor that they will forgive for its sake the 
| most objectionable doctrines.” He told us that 
| the portion of his book which relates to Spain, 
| although by no means complimentary to that 
country, has been translated and published 
| separately there. T. remarked that to this 
circumstance, no doubt, we may ascribe 
/some part of the modern regeneration of 
‘Spain, the leading statesmen being persuaded 
|to a more liberal policy; but this view 
| Buckle disclaimed with an eagerness seeming 
|to be something more than the offspring of 
modesty. 


| 








Tue Sorprer’s Manvat or Devotion, on Boox 
or Common Ppayer: containing a form of 
public worship, with responses, additional 
Prayers, Psalter, Scripture lessons, Articles 
of Religion, and a Collection of Hymns and 
National Songs. Prepared by J. G. Forman, 
Minister of the Gospel and Chaplain of the 
Third Regt. Missouri Volunteers, U. 8. A. 
For the .use of chaplains and soldiers in the 
army. Second Edition, ste:eotyped: Alton, 
Ill, 1863. 

Mr. Foreman has been one of the most faithful 
and industrious chaplains in our army. Me has 
‘labored in season and out of season for the phys- 
ical and moral welfare of the soldiers in the West ; 
he has not failed to help the least of Christ’s - 
brothers on account of their swarthy complexion, 
and has done much to heal the guilty prejudices 
of our soldiers against them. It argues much for 
his industry that in the meanwhile he has pre- 
pared this work, which in form and substance 
| doubtless answers a want of many minds in the 
army. The collectiin of hymns and national 
songs is very good, and we should like the book 
none the less if these had encroached upon some 
of the prose part, even if they ousted entirely the 
| §* Articles of Religion,” 








Meorrations on DeatuH aND Erernrry. Trans- 
lated from the (serman by Frederica Rowan. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 


This work was a favorite one with his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. It was 
known in German as the Stunden der Andacht, 

‘and is generally ascribed to Zschokke, We are 
told in the preface that some of these Meditations 
were frequently read by him as though he had a 

' presentiment of his early death; after which sad 
event the book became naturally endeared to the 
bereaved Queen. 

| It certainly is creditable to the ideas of piety 
in the Royal household that a work so replete 
with true piety, so free from bigotry, so full of a 
beautiful faith should be thus associated with 
them. We have to use the word so, however; 
for the book is darkened by the shadow of that 
old dyspeptic who sat in his bed and wrote of 
future burnings which, when Servetus came 

‘along, he was not unwilling to have begin upon 

‘earth, and even kindle himself. The writer apo- 

' strophises a lost soul: ‘Lost one! my soul is 

moved with sorrow at thy lot. Angels may well 
| weep over it; but thou hadst warning. © 
God is just, and no prayers, no sweat of agony 
on thy pale forehead can save thee; thy life lies 
wasted behind thee, thy spirit pagses without 
hope of a better lot into the new existence.” In 
other words the human soul is moved and angels 
weep over an agony to which the All-Merciful 
is obdurate! The older Calvinism was braver 
| which declared that saints in heaven will see the 
| agonies of their own children in hell with joy 
and thanksgiving. 

| Let not the reader think however that there is 

much in this vein; the general tenor of the work 
is that of a sweet and simple piety, toward an 
| infantine delight im all that the writer holds true, 

noble, and of good report; obeying the apostolic i 
injunction, ‘Think on these & gen- 
| eral thing we agree with Leigh Hun! it is 


| Jess desirable to be saved from worldly than from 


We are quite sure, however, that Zechokke is 
not the author of this work. We happen to 
know some of that suthor’s family condéétions 
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and they confirm what his stories show, the her- 
¢tieal nature of his faith. A vein of supersti- 
tion, or of mysticism nearly amounting to that,— 
does rtin through Zechokke’s writings, but not 
one Calvinistic blood-globule. 


Loupwie Ustanp. The“ Allgemeine Lllustrirte - 


Zeitung” (Stuttgart, Dec. 1862) has a notice of 
the-death of the Poet. Uhland, from which we 
translate :— 

** The evening of the 13th of November 
tore from Germany a man whose death has 
sent a profound thrill through all classes. 
Ludwig Ubland, who, as early as the spring 
of this year had found his previously unwav- 
ering health threateningly attacked, departed 
this life on the above named evening, in his 

‘home and birthplace Tiibingen. The bloom- 
ing April of 1862 was to be to him, already 
ailing, a truly great and general feast of hon- 
or, for on the 26th of that month he celebrat- 
ed his seventy-fifth birthday. From all quar- 
ters came thronging garlands and gratulations, 
and Nature hereell’ had at this time, as rare- 
ly before, already put on her fullest May-at- 
tire, so that, as Freiligrath “ge. in honor of 
the beloved bard, the ‘‘Apple-tree,”* his 
“ wondrously gentle host” wound its rosiest 
wreath around the temples of the jubileers. 
It was Ubland’s last spring, it was his depart- 
ure from the blooming earth, which few had 
sung so piously or tenderly as he. But it 
was not this jubilee which for the first time 
turned men’s hearts to him in such peculiar 
measure ; he had long possessed them, and 
they had only found occasion for giving the 
affection which had always glowed in their 
bosoms for the noble man a louder expres- 


sion. 
* * * * 


His republican, patriotic spirit, his love of 
man, his unswerving confessorship of truth, 
are proverbially known. It was never with 
him as with many other minstrels of Freedom, 
who with far stormier lyres than his—for Uh- 
land was no more an extremist as poet than 


as man—entered the lists for Freedom and : 


Right, but after a short time grew lame in the 
wing, and turned their backs upon the ques- 
tions of the age. Ubland held high his ban- 
ner to the grave, and he might well do so, 
for there was not on it a single stain of ex- 
aggeration, nor the slightest speck of unclean 
motives. His people and his country, his 
fellow-men and their rights, in age as in youth 
he bore warmly and faithfully in his heart. 
The Chambers and the Parliament never es- 
tranged him from Poesy, nor did Poesy ever 
alienate him from public life, for he recogniz- 
ed and cherished in both one and the same 
object, a worthy human existence, as it chief- 
ly and most nearly presented itself to him 
under the idea of a more exalted country.” 

Another German magazine, called ‘ Leaves 
for Literary Entertainment,’’ has a fine notice of 
of a pamphlet by Franz Pfeiffer on “ Ludwig 
Uhland as a man of Science.” Pfeiffer was for 
twenty years a correspondent of Uhland’s, and a 
co- worker in the same department of research. 
He te Js us that as a man of science Uhland has 
been little known. ‘In him, however, the Po- 
et, Patriot, and Philosopher are bound together 
in the closest manner; all three tendencies stand 
in the profoundest relation to each other, and the 
knowledge of one is absolutely essential to the 
full understanding of the rest.’ 

Pfeiffer dwells with great emphasis on Uhland’s 
(as well as Grinim’s) part in the intellectual re- 
generation of Germany, describing how much of 
the spirit and fruits of his philological and anti- 
quarian studies, inthe Middle Age, High German 
and old French legends, he brought with him 
through his songs and ballads, into the national 
life. 

As an illustration of the young student’s zeal 
and energy, Pfeiffer relates that in order to lose 
no time for his researches, in winter, when in 
the halls of the Imperial Library the single pan 
of coals made rather the cold than the warmth 
peiceptible, Uhland would write first with his 
right hand, and then, while he warmed that, with 
his left. 

Pfeiffer tells us that ‘*‘ Uhland was by no means 
a fast worker. Untiring, tough and patient in 
collecting his materials, which he drew from all 
quarters, from books and manuscripts, he how- 
ever always delayed working them up, so long as 
he was aware of asingle gup to be filled, and he 
could wait years for the opening of an unsealed 
fountain.”’ 

The reviewer closes with a reminiscence of the 
attachment and affectionate attention which Uh- 
land always showed to the least of the little band 

“ who were occupied with the study of antiquity. 
** How many a one lvirg in still seclusion far 
from the high road has he not surprised with a 
visit, dropping in upon him mild and friendly as 
anv angel, full of hearty sympathy for his labors.” 

Cc. T. B. 
*Alluding to a charming little piece of Uhland’s. 


Sxrvia’s Lovers, by Mrs. Gaskell. New York: 
Harper and Bros. Boston: A. Williams and Co. 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable criticism of 

the London Spectator, this is one of the best of Mrs. 

Gaskell’s novels, and deserves a more extended 

notice than we can give*it this week. We shall 

review itand Mr. Kinglake’s /Zistory of the Crimean 

War, also reprinted by Harpers, in a subsequent 

issue. We have already given our readers s me 

extracts from Mr. Kinglake’s book, which has 
ereated a sensation in England greater than any 
book of the season. 


Arrican Huntine. By William Charles Bald- 
win, Esq., FR. GS. New York: Harper and 
Bros. Boston: A. Willams and Co. 

Mr. Baldwin seems to be a descendant of the 
English branch of the great Munchausen family, 
a fact which appears from his descriptions, but 
still more from his illustrations. The cut of the 
lion half way up the firmament, and the dead Hip- 
popotamus on the river bank is one that the Baron 
would have delighted in. South Africa is the 
Paradise of hunters, from Gordon Cumming 
slaughtering lions to Bishop Colenso running 
down the Pentateuch; and we must receive all 
accounts as we do those of other Paradises, cum 
grano salis. For the rest, the book is well written 
and will be popular. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. | 
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TOUSSAINT L:OUVERTURE, 
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This great speech giving the history of the 
NEGRO ARMIES OF ST. DOMINGO. 
Is printed in the Commoneealth of March 20th, and 
also in an Extra. 


Price of the Extra 2 cents. In wrappers for mail- 
ing, 30 cents a dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 





HOURS OF LABOR AT THE PUBLIC WORKS. 


After too long a delay we resume our 
articles on this subject, to which the meet- 
ings in New York add importance. 
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MR. SEWARD’S PLATFORM. 
[To Mr. Dayton, April 1861) 

‘‘He (the President) would not be dis- 
posed to “ee a cardinal doctrine of theirs, 
namely: That THE FeperaL GOVERNMENT 
COULD NOT REDUCE THK SECEDING STATES 
TO OBEDIENCE BY CONQUEST, even although 
he were disposed to questionthat proposition. 
But, IN FACT, THE PRESIDENT WILLINGLY | 
ACCEPTS IT AS TRUE. Only an imperial or 
despotic Government could subjugate thor- , 
oughly disaffected and .insurrectionary mem- ' 
bers of the State. | 

‘* Firmness on the part of the Government 
in maintaining and preserving the public in-, 
stitutions and property, and in executing the , 
laws WHERE AUTHORITY CAN BE EXERCISED | 
WITHOUT WAGING WAR, combined with such | 
measures of justice, moderation, and forbear- 
ance as will disarm reasoning opposition, will 
be sufficient to secure the public safety until | 
returning reflection concurring with the fear- 
ful experience of social evils, the inevitable 
fruits of faction, shall bring the recusant 
members cheerfully back into the family, | 
which, after all, must prove their best and) 
happiest, as it is their most natural home. 

‘*The Constitution of the United States | 
provides for that return by authorizing Con- | 
gress on application, to be made by a certain 
majority of the States to assemble a National | 
Convention in which the organic law, can, if’ 
it be needful, be revised so as to remove all 
real obstacles to a reunion, so suitable to the | 
habits of the people, and so eminently con-| 
ducive to the common safety and welfare. 

‘‘Keeping that remedy steadily in view, 
the President on the one hand, will not suffer | 
the Federal authority to fall into abeyance, 
NOR WILL HE ON THE OTHER AGGRAVATE LX- 
ISTING EVILS BY ATTEMPTS AT COERCION 
WHICH MUST ASSUME THE FORM OF DIRECT 
WAR AGAINST ANY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
STATES.” 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
July 5, 1862. 

Sm: Your despatch of June 20 (No. 176), 
has been received. It is satisfactory to know 
that a copy of my dispatch No. 260 has been 
received and read by Earl Russell. The 
subject it presents is one of momentous im- 
port. It seems as if the extreme advocates 
of African slavery and its most vehement op- 
ponents WERE ACTING IN CONCERT TOGETHER 
TO PRECIPITATE A SERVILE Wark—the former 
by making the most desperate- attempt to 
overthrow the Federal Union, the LATTER BY 
DEMANDING AN EDICT OF UNIVERSAL EMANCI- 
PATION as a lawful and necessary, if not, as 
they say, the only legitimate way of saving 
the Union. 

I reserve remarks on the military situation 
for a day nearer the departure of the mail. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Craries Francis Apams, Esq., ete. 
The above dispatches have been before the 
| public for a long time. 

If they do not belie the Administration then 
i this war is, so far as Lincoln and Seward are 
concerned, a wretched, objectless butchery 
of men and waste of resources. We need 
| only invoke a careful study of them to certify 
| this to any person of common sense. 

If they do belie the spirit in which the Gov- 
ernment is conducting this war, it is the duty 
j of the Government to declare so openly. 

Until this issue, which is not of our making 
up, is squarely met by Mr. Seward, the howls 
(of his organ at us as ‘‘a bloodthirsty aboli- 
[tion journal,” the indignation of such corres- 
| pondents as W. H. whose letter we published 
Je . . 
jin our last, will not deter us from again and 
|again arraigning Mr. Seward as the arch- 
criminal to whom our blunders and errors 


| 


| are traceable. 











RADICAL DEMORALIZATION. 
There are many ancient legends which por- 
| tray those who in their efforts at accomplish- 
ing certain desirable ends have gone about 
them in the wrong way, and have been them- 
‘selves conquered by the evils they have 
‘sought to vanquish, There was Laocoon, who 
in his effort to save his sons from the coils of 
‘the serpent, was himself crushed by them. 
| There too was 
Milo’s end, 
| Wedged in the timber which he strowe to rend. 
These instances are respectfully commended 
to the attention of the Republicans in various 
localities, but especially in New York, who 
‘having made a grand demonstration against 
the Copperheads, have been themselves 
drawn into the toils of slavery. 
| It is a belief which is now admitted by the 
President, and echoed by the best men of the 
nation, a belief which is axiomatic with think- 
ers throughout the world, that except by the 
annihilation of Slavery it is impossible to sub- 


than any man to-ensure the success of the 
rebels. We reprint to-day from the Hurt- 


ford Press, his correspondence with Captain 


Craven, which alone ought to be enough to 
bring him to the scaffold for treason. Yet 
this man, whom the Press fitly compares to 
that old Connecticut Copperhead, Benedict 
Arnold, instead of being driven out of the 
State by popular indignation, is making 
speeches in his prosy way for Seymour, and 
in defence of Buchanan. But perhaps our 
friends in Connecticut are wiser in this than 
we. They may know that every specch made 
by Toucey against Governor Buckingham and 
the war, only drives votes from his own par- 
ty. Certainly it would be hard to imagine 
any man converted to Toucey’s side by Tou- 
cey’s speeches. He isa bad American edi- 
tion of Lord Castlereagh, without the virtues 
and the unseen abilities of that singular min- 
ister; and his speeches justify Byron's com- 
parison of ‘‘ Ixion’s Grindstone” 


That turns and turns peal git the world a notion 
Of endless torments, and perpetual motion. 


The Union men of Connecticut have nom- 
inated the following excellent ticket, compos- 
ed of Republicans and War Democrats. 

FOR GOVERNOR, 
WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM, of Norwich. 
FOR LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR. 
ROGER AVERILL, of Danbury. 
FOR SECRETARY OF STATE, 
J HAMMOND TRUMBULL, of Hertford. 
FOR TREASURER, 
GABRIEL W. COITE, of Middletown. 
FOR COMPTROLLER, 
LEMAN W. CUTLER, of Watertown. 
FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
Dist. No. 1. HENRY C. DEMING, of Hartford. 

«2. SAMUELI. WARNER, of Middletown. 
3. AUGUSTUS BRANDEGEE, of N. Lon. 
4. JOHN H. HUBBARD, Of Litchtield. 


Lai “ 
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The struggle is fierce, and the issue not en- 
tirely certain, but the success of the Union 
men of New Hampshire, together with the 
rising tide of enthusiasm for the war, gives 
every reason to hope for the election of this 
ticket. The doctrines of the Peace Demo- 
crats are so atrocious, that we cannot believe 
the good old Charter Oak State will endorse 
them. Our own readers there we suppose are 
mainly the anti-slavery men, who have some- 
times had reason to complain of the timidity 
and blindness of the Republican leaders. 
But we hope no remembrance of past faults 
will prevent them all from joining heartily in 
the réelection of Gov. BuckinGuam, and the 
overthrow of the malignant faction led by 
Seymour and Toucey. 

In Rhode Island our friends have a strong 
ticket, and their opponents are divided. Gov. 
Hoppin declines to run against the republi- 
cans, and Gov. Cozzens accepts the nomina- 
tion offered him by such men as Isaac Law- 
rence and J. D. Murphy. Llere are the 
Union nominations, some of whom as in Con- 
necticut, are War Democrats. 

FOR GOVERNOR, 
JAMES Y. SMITH. of Providence. 


FOR LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
SETH PADELFORD, of Providence. 


FOR SECRETARY OF STATE, 
JOHN R. BARTLETT, of Providence. 


FOR ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
ABRAHAM PAYNE, of Providence. 


FOR GENERAL TREASURER, 
SAMUEL A. BARKER. of Newport. 
FOR REPRESENTATIVES TO CONGRESS. 

EASTERN DISTRICT. 
THOMAS A JENCKES, of Providence. 
WESTERN DISTRICT, 
NATHAN F. DIXON, of Westerly. 

This is a good ticket, and with proper ex- 
ertions can be triumphantly elected. John 
Adams, in one of his curious letters to Jeffer- 
son, wherein he discussed the influence of 
wealth and birth, said that in Rhode Island 
one or two families, the Ellerys, Burgesses, 
etc., controlled all the elections. The names 
may have changed within forty years, but the 
fact has remained, at least in some degree, 
and will account for some of the queer poli- 
tics of the State, since Governor Sprague be- 
came prominent there. But we trust that the 
people will this year come forward in their 
strength, and put Rhode Island where she 
properly belongs, fair and square on the side 
of Union and Liserry. New Hampshire 
has opened the ball in fine style, let her sis- 
ters emulate her. 


MR. GREELEY'S BLUNDER. 


The desperate defenders of Slavery are 





are to be does not appear, but we hope they ' Navy Yards by the scale which governed at 
will be left to plan their work for themselves, re establishments in their vicinity. 

: ae ¢ } t was a cause of regret to the Department ° 
and allowed “me enough to finish it. They | that the workmen at some of the yards, and 
held their first meeting at New York, on Mon- 








who killed his emld, robbed him of his wife, | operations on St. Mary’s River. Delay it as 


and destroyed his home. 


‘“‘unprincipled soldiers” should destroy this 


you may, this war never will be ended, and 


What ashame that an army composed of and peace permanently established, until the 


negro is brought into the field as a soldier. 


‘due the rebellion, The very fact that the | very naturally delighted at being reinforced 
President issued his Proclamation, is, on his | by Mr. Greeley, who in some somnambulistic 
_view of military necessity, a confession of this | state admitted that the President had the lib- 
impossibility. Any agreement then of par- | erty of annulling the effect of his Proclama- 





‘ties to unite in a war for the suppression of | 
the rebellion, ignoring Slavery, is like an 
“agreement to work at putting out a conflag- | 
ration without touching the fire. 

It is true that the Seward men of New! 
York, of some of whom we had hoped better 
things, have managed to get upon their _plat- 
form, Mr. Brady and John Van Buren; but | 
| what was the cost? The toils of Slavery 
|; were all around them, and its slimy trail all | 
| through their meetings. 

And as for the Republicans, the serpent 
|gave them to eat, and they did eat. The! 
| Copperhead journals are already and very 
i naturally chuckling that Slavery has been ut- | 
| terly ignored by the Republican speakers at 
‘their meetings. They already boast that the 

Evening Post has spiked its anti-slavery gun, 
that Raymond in the Zimes is willing to have | 
‘the President's Proclamation of January First | 
revoked, and that even Horace Greeley has | 
‘announced that the President has a right to. 
revoke the liberties of three millions of hu- 
‘man beings, solemnly pledged to them. 
| Thus have these men compromised and stul- 
' tified themselves; and whilst they boast that 
_Copperheadism is on the decline, the traitors 
“are laughing in their sleeves, knowing well 
‘that it is just their method of conquering the 
South,—to wit, by surrendering to the South 


‘all it is fighting for,—the security and es-. 


‘tablishment of Slavery. 

One day in their grief these Republicans 
will see that their only way of conquering 
| Northern treason, was to have boldly gone 
on until by purging our ranks of every pro- 
| slavery man, we should have gained that fil- 
‘tered power which would have been stronger 
, than any majority. 

| RHODE ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT. 
The coming election, in these States, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sixth of April, are contested by the Copper- 
heads with great energy, especially the Con- 
| necticut election. They have there nominated 

for Governor, Tuomas H. Seymour, former- 


cating a ‘‘ vigorous prosecution of peace.” 
Among his supporters in the canvass, is Jsaac 
Toucey, Buchanan's Secretary of the Navy, 
and the worst man of a bad Cabinet. With- 
out the boldness of Floyd and Thompson 
and Cobb, he was their associate in all schemes 
of treason, and by the treacherous disposi- 





the former on the first, and the latter on the 


ly Governor of the State, and still earlier a| 
Colonel in the Mexican war, but now advo-| 


tion of the fleets of the country, did mor 


tion of Freedom, in any State which should 
come under our rule. 

Whilst the Government recognizes as slaves 
those who are so by birth and by fact, yet for 
a State to réenslave aman whom even its 
own laws have pronounced free, is contrary 
to the article of the Constitution which de- 
clares that no man shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of 
law. The fact that any State has actually en- 
slaved its free negroes, does not militate 
against the unconstitutionality of the act. 
As soon as any slave becomes free he is a cit- 
izen of the United States, by the highest de- 
cision, and he can claim the protectinn of the 
United States Constitution against any State 
legislation which would deprive him of his 
liberty. 

But can the President do what no State 
ean? Is his arbitrary fiat the ‘* due process 
of law” whichis able to enslave permanently 
three millions of human beings, depriving 


‘them of life, liberty and happiness by one fa- 


tal sweep of his pen? These slaves can claim 
their liberty not only under the clause above 
cited, but having been freed by United States 
law, are under protection of Article VI. of 
the Constitution, which declares that United 
States law shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and above any State law. 

‘The idea that the edict of Liberty extends 
only to such as actually claim and attain free- 
dom under it, is absurd; for it would make 
martial law no law at all. If an edict under 
martial law were a mere sham, it would cease 
to be areal and effective weapon; whereas its 
reality constitutes its terrible power. From 
the first of January the slaves in the States 
to which it applied, became PRISONERS OF 
Wark, and the President could as easily make 
slaves of all who are confined in the Libby 
prison at Richmond, as of them. 

Mr. Greeley’s best way is to come out and 
admit his blunder, which may in these days, 
if unrepaired, become worse than a crime. 





THE EMANCIPATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. Stanton has taken a good step in 
the appointment of Dr. S. G. Howe, Rob- 
ert Dale Owen and Col. J. McKaye as mem- 
bers of a commission to examine and report 
the condition of the emancipated alaves, and 
_ the best mode of disposing of them. These 

gentlemen are earnest friends of emancipa- 
‘tion, and will enter upon their inquiry with 
‘zeal and ability. Exactly what their powers 


especially at Boston, should object to such 

day; but will perhaps hold their permanent 
sessions at Washington. We would suggest 
that they go first to New Orleans however, and 
sit there until they have sifted thoroughly the 
iniquities of Gen. Banks’ Department, sending 
their agents in the meantime to Port Royal, 
Helena, and other points. They cannot fail 
to check the abuses practised by some of our 
officers. 

It will be remembered that the Common- 
wealth urged the appointment of such a Com- 
mission months ago. 





MR. SUMNER AND GEN. STEVENSON, 
There is no reason for disguising the fact that 
SenatorSumner’s warmest friends in this region 
lare deeply grieyed at his endorsement of Gen- 
Stevenson's appointment. We have learned 
that Mr. Sumner strongly opposed the con- 
firmation of Cassius M. Clay, and if the out- 


ited any remonstrance from him the public has 
failed to hear it or of it. That he should 
have come forward to secure the confirma- 


ception to that remarkable reserve which has 
characterized our Senator during the last ses- 


riety in this vicinity by assisting in pro-slavery 
mob violence; it is not denied by any, that 
he said,—whether in a heat or not, is of little 
consequence,—that he would prefer the de- 
feat of our cause to its success through those 
means which Mr. Sumner knows are the only 
the negroes. It is denied by his counsel, 
said. The very least we could have expected 
would have been that such a man would be 
| put in the lowest ranks and made to win his 
| way up again by bringing forth fruits meet 
That he should, on the con- 











for repentance. 


, trary, have been promoted, seems to be a. 


| part of that systematic demoralization to which 
| . 
ithe American people have been, perhaps un- 
| wittingly, subjected; by their own Govern- 
| ment. 


Accounts say that Mr. Sumner was in- 
in favor of Stevenson. But by what antece- 


opinion accepted in such a matter? To say 











‘of the War, that Gen. McClellan was the 


‘only man fit to command the Army of the | 
Will Senator Sumner accept that | 
| 


| Potomac ? 
‘as final ? 
| We write this with pain; and the num- 
‘bers of Mr. 
spoken of the matter have spoken more in 


Sumner’s 


| 
| 

| sorrow than in anger. 

| susceptible of explanation: Mr. Sumner cer- 
} 


tainly owes it to himself and his friends to set | 


| forth his reasons. 


| 
| aie 





REGULATION OF THE HOURS AND WAGES 
OF LABOR ON PUBLIC WORKS. 


No. Il. 


In a former number of the Commonwealth 
I gave a history of the movements in relation 
to the hours and wages of labor in the Navy 
Yards and other U. S. Government works 
down to 1852, when an order from the Bu- 
reau of Docks and Yards, in violation of the 


rights and interests of the workmen. The 
remarkable reply of Joseph Smith, the head 
of the Bureau, to the communication of 
Messrs. G. Washington Warren, Richard 
Frothingham and H. P. Fairbanks in behalf 
of the workmen, examined in the light of the 
truth and illustrated by proper comments, 
will show the domineéring spirit which has 
|pervaded the Bureau towards the workmen. 

In attempting to justify his order increasing 
| the hours of labor, Commodore Smith says 
jin his reply to the communication of the citi- 
| 





‘«T have now to remark that the great cost 
‘of building and repairing vessels of the Navy 
| has become a matter of grave consideration. 
|It is asserted that the vessels of the Navy | 
/cost, not only more, but a great deal more | 
'than similar structures at private yards; and | 
jit this be true, it is time to seek for, and ap- | 
| ply the remedy.” 
| ‘That vessels of the Navy, built and repair- 
‘ed in the Government Yards, cost more than 
| similar structures in private yards, no one 
'will deny; and no one acquainted with the 
| difference in the quality of the work will be 
'at all surprised; but not only does the supe- 
lrior quality of the work done in the Navy 
Yard enhance the cost of the vessel, but the 
| different system of management augments the 

the cost to a very great extent. In the pri- 
‘vate yards the Mechanic has the entire con- 


trol of the work, as well as of employing the | 
workmen, and setting their pay, (a business | 


‘which his education has fitted him for,) with- 
out the interference of a naval officer, who 
‘knows but little, if anything, about the busi- 
/ness, and is consequently incompetent to act 
in the premises. In the Navy Yards the ofli- 
cers have a large control of the work and of 
the compensation of the men, as well as of 
obtaining the materials, for nothing can be 
had or done without their sanction. 
heavy cost is often added by waiting for the 
perfection of plans, and frequently changing 
the same, in tearing to pieces work already 
done or partially done, and building it over 
again. 
chanic, and probably to the infel/igent Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, that in some cases after 
the mechanic has partially and sometimes 
wholly finished the work, it is taken to pieces 
by the order of ‘an officer and rebuilt. This 
often costs more than the work did in the 
first place; and this is very seldom done in 
private yards. Another bill of expense is the 
time taken up in mustering the men. 

These are some of the causes of the great 
cost of vessels in the Navy Yards, and there 
are many others of a similar character. The 
same causes that makes our ships-of-war al- 
most total failures for catching an enemy on 
the sea, contributes to the great cost of which 
Com. Smith complains ; and to make the men 
work an additional bour for the remedy is 

‘about as appropriate in one case as the other. 

Again Commodore Smith says: 

| ‘* The Department feels as deep an interest 
in the welfare of the working community 
‘throughout the country as you can for those 
in your vicinity, and in adopting regulations 
| they should be general and not local or un- 
,equal in their bearing, however difficult it 
| may be to frame such general rules. 
he Government might by its orders favor. 
| the few in its employ, whilst it would estab- 
| lish a monopoly and give dissatisfaction to the 
‘many. Hence, the Bureau has endeavored 
| to graduate the wages and working hours at 


rageous treatment of Gen. Fremont has elic- | 


tion of Stevenson, constitutes a strange ex- | 


sion. Gen. Stevenson had already gained noto- | 


hope of our success,—to wit, the assistance of 


(Hutchings) that he has revoked anything he | 


flenced to this by Gen. Burnside’s testimony | 
dents has Burnside gained a right to have his | 
nothing of his failure, or of his West Point | 


views of slavery, Gen. Burnside gave it as his | 
opinion, before the Committee on the conduct 


friends who have! 


These things may be 


orders of the President establishing the ten | 
hour system, called forth the efforts of lead- | 
ing citizens of Charlestown to protect the, 


Another | 


It is a fact well known to the me-| 


ling any one 


an arrangement.” 


| The regulations for the working hours in 


all the Navy Yards were exactly alike under 
the orders of the President issued in 18-40, 
and previous to the promulgation of the cir- 
cular of 1852, and how that order could 
;make them more equal and general is beyond 
‘the comprehension of ordinary minds, and 
}as Commodore Smith says would be a ‘* difti- 
cult” matter. But if the working hours in 
‘the Navy Yards were graduated by ‘the 
|seale which governed at private establish- 
‘ments in their vicinity,” would they not be 
local and unequal, and thus establish the very 
thing which he has strenuously endeavored to 
‘avoid? Let us see. The average time con- 
stituting a day’s work in the private ship- 
-yards in Portsmouth, Boston and New York, 
is as follows, viz: 

In Portsmouth - 9 hours, 51 minutes. 
feo Boston cs = =8 30 ve 
e New York. = 9 “42 95 se 
| 
| However objectionable this arrangement 
might have been, the workmen in the Boston 
Yard have never had an opportunity to ob- 
| ject toit, from the simple fact that it has nev- 
er been adopted; but instead of this, his cir- 
cular ordered that the time for a day's work 
should average 9 hours 31 minutes in all the 
| yards, and was in direct violation of the order 
| of the President. 

If this is the way in which the deep interest 


| the head of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 


}in the welfare of the working community 
throughout the country is manifested, might 
;not some one who feels a deeper interest in 
their welfare set them to work at daybreak? 
Doubtless it was a cause of regret to him that 
‘the workmen (especially in the Boston Yard,) 
should object to such an arrangement. 


} 


| <Again he says: 


| ah 
‘** The ten hour system was adopted at our 


“Navy Yards in 1835, as appears by the fol- 

| lowing orders : 

Navy Commissioners’ Office, 
26th August, 1830. 

Sir :—For the purpose of securing as great 
a degree of uniformity in the working hours 
of the difierent Navy Yards of the United 
|States, as their geographical positions will 
ladmit, without too great attention to minute 
detail, it is thought proper to establish gene- 
ral regulations upon the subject. 

It has also been an object to regulate the 
working hours in such a manner that, whilst 
the hours of labor required in the long days 
/of summer shall not be greater than can be 
given without injury to ordinary constitutions, 
the average amount of labor will approximate 
very nearly to an average of ten hours a day, 
You will therefore be governed by the follow- 
‘ing regulations upon this subject until other- 
wise instructed : 
| In the months of January, February, Nov- 
ember and December, the workmen will 
| breakfast before commencing work, and they 
are to commence at three quarters of an hour 
after sunrise, one hour to be allowed for din- 
/ner, and then work until sunset. For all the 
rest of the year the work to commence at sun- 
rise and cease at sunset, with the following 
hours for meals: From the Ist of March to 
the 15th of April, and from the 15th of Sep- 
tember to the end of October, one hour to be 
allowed fur breakfast, and one hour for din- 
ner; from the loth of April to the end of 
May, and from the loth of August to the 15th 
of September, one hour for breakfast, and 
one hour and a half for dinner; from the Ist 
of June to the loth of August, one hour for 
breakfast and two hours for dinner; to break 
off at noon for dinner in January, February, 
November and December, and at one o'clock 
P.M. the rest of the year; and for breakfast 
at such hour as may best divide the first part 
| of the day. Respectfully, 

(Signed) Joun RoaGers. 
To Commandants of Navy Yards, 


| 
| 





! 
‘* Modifications or innovations of the above 
orders have been sanctioned by usage since, 
until the working hours in the shortest days 
lof winter was reduced at the Boston Yard 
{to about seven, without any corresponding 
| diminution ,of wages, or increase of time 
jin the longest days of Summer. Whilst 
these are not the working hours and rates 
of pay adopted at private establishments in 
the vicinity of the Yard, it is manifestly un- 
just to the public interest to continue them 
|in the Navy Yard.” 
| That the order of 1835 (which he here 
lealls the ten hour system,) secured uniform- 
‘ity in the working hours is readily admitted ; 
‘but that it is a ten hour system in any 
‘sense of the word 1s as readily demed, be- 
cause this regulation takes up the time of 
the workmen in the long days of summer 
from sunrise to sunset, or more than fifteen 
| . . 
‘hours to perform a day's work. Although 
this time may not be greater than can be 
given without injury to ordinary constitu- 


| 


1 
tions, it certainly deprives workmen of or- 


/dinary physical ability, of all opportunity to 
‘obtain intellectual improvement, the neces- 
| sary care of their families or the training of 
their children, and keeps them in ignorance 
of everything except how to work, or else 
compels them to overtask their physical 
iability, and thus renders them unable to earn 
their living. 

The same principle that would require a 
citizen to labor for the government to the ex- 
tent of his physical ability, would give him 
only sufficient compensation to enable him to 
keep in such condition as to perform the 
greatest amount of work, Taking the action 
of the Department as a criterion, we will let 
the public judge whether it has endeavored 
to establish and carry out such a principle. 


WAR ON PEACE PRINCIPLES. 
A correspondent of the Chicago (Copper- 
head) Times, giving an account of the Yazoo 





river expedition, says: 

We have seen, what I have noticed no- 
where else in the South, plantations teeming 
with life and labor—the planter, with his 
family, enjoving the quiet of his own domes- 
tic hearth, with his colony of blacks, indus- 
triously engaged planting and cultivating his 
fields. None have fled, as those in other 
regions have, to leave their homes a 
prey to pillaging soldiers. We have hada 
fair peep at the Southas it was. And I must 
sav the view has been a charming one. The 
sun has shone out gloriously, revealing or- 
chards in full bloom; vegetation in its most 
spiendid green apparel; fields in process of 
tillage for the early summer's crops; peace 
and happiness on gvery hand, with their con- 
comitants of labor and apparent prosperity, 
while war and its ravages were unknown. 

But I have seen some sad sights too: I saw 
a zealous officer arrest one of these peaceful 
citizens without cause or pretence, and drag 
him away from his home as a prisoner of war. 
Three days afterwards this man was released 
by order of a superior officer, and hastened 
back to what had been his peacetul, bappy 
home; but, alas, how changed! A home no 
longer. During,his short absence his only 
child had died; his wife had tled in terror, no 
one knew whither, and unprincipled soldiers 
had stripped his house ot its contents, de- 
stroying wantonly what they.could not carry 
away as plunder. This is the way we are 
augmenting the Southern army, and swelling 
the guerilla bands that annoy us so much. 


| That man, if he be anatural Southerner, will 


rtunity to pass of shoot- 
never allow an oppo emer ah siceey of those | conclusive proof, the Colonel’s Report of the hatched. 


who wears 





community! The fighting men are all in the | Not in a company here, or a regiment there, 
rebel army ; while the non-combatants, women but in brigades and divisions throughout the 
and happy slaves are raising crops to feed country, fighting for the common cause of 
and clothe the army, and cotton to send ; Liberty for black and white. A negro ex- 
abroad to redeem Confederate scrip. Pray, pressed it at a war meeting the other day :— 
Father Abraham, call back the expedition | ‘*If anudder man get you to Heben, you 
which seems bent upon destroying this Arca- doesn’t enjoy it, you isn’t satify; but you 
dian type of ‘the Union as it was.” And | must fight for it youself, den you is happy, 
also, Father Abraham, please nominate as den you is satisfy, too much, too much.” 

Brigadier-General this ‘‘ superior officer ”! Col. Montgomery, formerly so efficient in 
who released the rebel so wantonly dragged Kansas, went with the expedition, and will 
B. give the aid of his valuable experience. He 
takes with him the nucleus of his regiment, 
the 2d 8. C. Vols. 
obtained from Key West. 





from his happy home. 





f , hearly two companies, 
Correspondence. ” se will make his 


=m - headquarters, with Col. Higginson, in the 


GEN SAXTON—COL. HIGGINSON'S EXPEDI- 
TION—THE LAND SALES. 


Beacronrt, S. C., March 9, 1863. 
Not 


merely, but in reality,—warm, budding, and 


field, and hopes to till his regiments from fu- 
gitives from Slavery. 


the undertaking, and the 


<) 


Spring is upon us again! in name a 
hhas become so_ proficient. 
; : ground thoroughly alone the co; 

putting forth ee r aussie 


taking a new 


full of promise. The elms are 


z ; ture to say that there is 
their leaves, the magnolias are : r 


not a place from 
burnish upon their dark foliage, the peaches 
hot a competent guide in the Ist S.C. V., 


are covered with blossoms, and even the : 
even into the 


The live- 


oak, orange and lemon, that have made us al- 


eee ora interior. 
homely fig is beginning to bud. a ‘ ; 
men is invaluable, as scouts, skirmishers, and 


guides. 


|most forget it was winter, are quite eclipsed, 
by the fresh verdure on every hand. The 
modest violet and delicate snowdrop have 
ventured to come forth to the sunlight, and 
The 


Jessamine adorns every shrub and hedge-row 


lo-day, after several delays and adjourn- 

ments from the origina! day of sale, Feb. 11, 
. c- hl bad . . . : . . 

the Direct Tax Commissioners for South Car- 
; 2 olina are selling the plantations i ‘le- 
some few daring roses are to be seen. ee ee en 
Late 
amendments to the last, authorize the Com- 


gy ; the islands in our possessi re 
with its yellow blooms and affords a fragraht pdeuerion: here, 


retreat for the blue-jay, the red-bird and the 
| mocking-bird, just now filling the air with 








missioners to bid in for the United States. such 


| joyous notes. ‘The weather is delightful, the — as ther may decide apon. to be there- 
‘air fresh and invigorating, not vet sultry and ex Soa Sones des fontnel, eith- 
enervating. Flies are as yet invisible, mos- OF tant oF eee wile such obiigations 
quitoes and sand-flies scarce, and fleas—those upon the purchaser or lessee regarding the 
dreaded summer pests—unknown. thee tates ; 
Gen. Rufus Saxton has. been appointed 1 negroes upon the several places, as they 


> ‘ Spray s mav establish: 
Post Commandant of this place by Gen. Hun- Fe 


provided, however, that the 
amount of the bid on the part ot the United 


An emi- 
the lot 


ter, and has taken hold in earnest. - d 
. 4 a. States shall not exces d two-thirds ot 
nently proper selection. It is surprising tat : é 
RRS : . ‘ or parcel of land: and order the Commis- 
this simple expedient for removing the cause - . ; oc ae 
; patie 3 stoncrs, in connection with Gen. Hunter an 
of- discord and conflicting authority had not © “d h ' inater. seid 
: ; Saxton, to set aside such lands as mav be re- 
been adopted before. More than one officer : a : me te 
j quired for military, naval and other purposes 
has been in command here who was not only ee eee ae Le 13 | : 
sii - i “ Winteh shall be struck of to the Lnmitéd Stat 
unfriendly to the cause which our Militars ; M " eee — 
; : i ~ at whatever cost. Many of the plantations 
Governor represents, but has sought in every Biles gear a ee 
- have been reserved already, it is understood, 


the 


some of the best plac- 


way to defeat his plans and bring his follow- 
The privates were taught 


and others will fall to Grovernment for 


ers into disgrace. = 
want of a bidder. On 

to look upon every government agent as a ; ; Br 
See : ; es there Is active competition, bu > nome 

speculator and interloper, fattening upon the c ; Hl 249 r te nom 
: . ver of purchasers wi ve small. There i 
public crib; and many of:them seem to be- “dl bl : Fix digi 
e considerable anxictyY amony Doe srintend- 
lieve such stories. : ang foe: sapetaniend 
But the pro-slavery element is more evi- 


dent among the oflicers than among the men, 


ents and teachers on the plantations to learn 


the result of the sales; the whole system now 


: in Operation may be materially changed there- 
many ef whom are astonished, upon person- : a ee 


: : : vy. And it would be hard to find any plan- 
al acquaintance, to find that the superinten- eee See so Ene 9n7 Pee 


tation on which the negroes are not greatly 


dents are not receiving enormous. salaries ; rages 
exercised about the sale, and fearful for the 


from Uncle Sam, are not laying up snug for- 


future. Many times a day are the Commis- 


tunes from crops and speculations with the. ; 
. sioners called upon by these people, seeking 
negroes, and do not work for the negroes for : 


With the 


superior officers sanctioning and encouraging 


information on this point,—‘* What is to be- 


their personal aggrandizement. ; . 
Some of them have already 


come o° we 2” 
bought in lots in town, on which they have 


And 


they have clubbed together and will purchase 


such misrepresentations, the popular opinion in 
Gen. Saxton’s department has been such that 


proved some claim. in. several cases 
in several cases his authority has been scarce- 


’ It is hard to predict the 
Hunter's d to predic 7 


whole plantations. 
state of things alter the sale, but it would not 
Not that 


present system is not a good one, com- 


ly recognized. Since Gen. return 
this state of affairs has been changed, of 


. z > SRRRT : seem that it will be anv the worse. 
The confidence he exhibits in Gen. : 


course. 
Saxton, and the aid and active sympathy he 
gives his plans, are doubly gratifying at the 
A renewed activity in the work 


the 
paratively, but I think it is not the best for 
: the negro. It does not conduce to his inde- 
present time, 
“ot fortifving the town against any possibility 


pendence—it encourages pauperism. Gov- 
i : ernmental machinery is always costly and 
of capture is apparent; numerous precau- : , : 


| tions are being adopted to render the place 


complicated, Put these lands into the hands 
: : of the right men, and I think individual en- 
healthy during the coming warm weather,— 


. ; terprise would accomplish more than Govern- 
wells are being cleansed, roads repaired and 


2 i . ment ever could, in enlightening and elevate 
drained ; and quite a number of negroes are . 
ing the negro, 


being moved from houses where they have He : ; pie 
m Phe object of the law is to vest the title in 


been hived together to the detriment of their 


ae loval men, who will regenerate the State, 
health and morals, and are to be distributed. * 4 


build up a free and democratic community, 


among various plantations on which their la- q es 
and forever destroy the landmarks of Slav- 


He is just the man for 
negroes are admira- 
bly fitted for the style of fighting in which he 
They know the 
ven- 


North Carolina to the Gulf, to which there is 


Such a regiment of 


na district—comprising the greater part of 


maintenance, employment, and treatment of 


bor will be needed and where they ean find 


comfortable homes. 


In short, we hope to have Beaufort so ren- 
ovated that there will be peculiar fitness in 


the selection of it, which we learn has been 
made, for the grand hospital station of the 
Department, in anticipation of the battles 
soon to come off. Many of the larger and 
finer dwellings are fully fitted and furnished 


ery. God grant that we gain a foothold here 
whence,we may extend our influence until it 
grasp a similar influence,fecling its way along 
from other quarters, until the whole South is 
intersected by these streams of new life, and 
the rotten institution of Slavery is undermined 
and falls, forever. 
March 11th. 


Monday morning the Commissioners began 


for the reception of patients; the Sanitary 
Commission has a large stock of necessaries in earnest to sell out the plantations, and have 
and luxuries for the sick and wounded; and) now gone through St. Helena, Ladies’ and 
Mrs. Gen. Lander, with a corps of ladies, is many small islands, and about three-quarters 
busily engaged in perfecting a system of of Port Royal. ‘To-morrow they will finish 
thorough and tender nursing of the wound- this, and then, Paris Island being reserved 
ed heroes, for Government, nothing will remain in this 

We are expecting to hear every day of the parish but the town of Beaufort, that will 
departure of the expedition. For a week probably be struck of to the United States for 
past the troops have been under orders to be Government purposes, at Gen. Hunter's re- 
ready for a sudden embarkation. Nothing quest. The heaviest of all the buyers is Mr. 
‘definite is known as to the destination of the Philbrick, to whom about a dozen of the best 
| attacking force, but Charleston is generally plantations were struck off. He says he can 
conceded to be the first point of attack, al- raise more cotton than the owners ever did, 
though many incline to the opinion that two and [think there is no doubt of it. Some 
EOF POE’ places will be menaced at once. The few places went very cheap, all for less than 
|indications:are that the navy will play an im- a dollar an acre on the average. 
| portant part in the affair, and the Monitors 
and iron-clads have abundant opportunity to 
‘test their vulnerability and offensive powers. 
| One of the Monitors is to take on an enor- 
;mous ‘* boot-jack” before her, which is ex- 


sEAUFORT, S.C., March Mth. 
To-day we called on Harriet Tubman. She 
is living in adirty, obscure-looking nouse, 
and keeps a small store, but nevertheless is 
doing a good work among the freedmen, She 
procured the four black-men the other day who 
went from here to destroy a bridge over the 


pected to cause quite a scattering of obsta- 
cles, and to help gain a foot-hold for our 
troops. Three of these queer machines were 
lost while being towed trom New York; the 
fourth arrived uninjured. 

On Friday last the colored regiment broke 
camp and embarked on the ‘* Boston,” the 
‘* Burnside,” and the ‘‘ John Adams.” Their 
destination is said to be some point in north- time for Southern Illinois is at hand. The 
Jacksonville wilk probably minions of slavery are marshalling their forces 
The to resist with cruel, bloody desperation the 


Pocateligo river. 


_——--—__ - ~~ -—- 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Suenpy Co. Intiors, March 17th, 1863. 


Facts innumerable testify that the trying 


‘ern Florida, 
come in for a share of their attention. 
plan of their operations is supposed to be enforcement of the Conscription Act. 

Intlammatory speeches are made inciting the 


quite extensive, and we hope before long to. : 
Resolutions, incen- 


chronicle a successful inroad into that fertile people to imsurrection. 

and hitherto almost neglected State. In the diary and treasonable in the extreme, declar- 

Hig- ing in favor of a separation from ‘‘ our puri- 
5S Pr 


ginson took command of this regiment it has tanical fanatical New England brethren, 
made an advance in drill, discipline, and sol- pledging resistance to any draft_and promis- 
On the ing protection to deserters, are boldly passed 


short time that has elapsed since Col. 


dierly virtues, almost unequalled. é 
parade-ground, on guard, on the march, or and published in the county papers, coupled, 
on whatever duty the men were placed, their of course, with the request that sag se pub- 
aptness and pfoficiency were remarkable. lished in the Chicago des and Cincinnats 
Officers of the finest regiments in the Depart- ELaquirer. In the same mail with this I send a 
ment confess that there is none the superior— sample of resolutions that have been passed 
and few the equal—of the Ist S. C. Vols., in in nearly every election precinct of this coun- 
the daily drill, considering their brief expe- ty. So it is, toa great extent, throughout 
" That much of this may be due to this portion of the State, and from what facts 
are in my possession, the same may be said 
Admitting such to be 


rience. 
the energy and thoroughness of the noble 
‘commander, those who are acquainted with of Southern Indiana. 
him can well believe; but the spirit of the the fact, is itany exaggeration to say that we 
true soldier {s in these men, and they ask on- are on the eve of a ‘‘ bushwhacking,” war! 
‘ly a leader. Already their record is deserv- The unintelligent masses speak reckless of 
‘ing of much praise, and of careful considera- al] consequences, defy all law and disre- 
| tion by those who are continually crying out gard all counsels of moderation even from 
that the negro can’t fight and won't. Let all those heretofore their acknowledged leaders. 
such read and ponder Col. Higginson’s letter The fact is, the ecckatrice’s egg the Copper- 


‘to Gov Andrew, and that later and more head chiefs have delighted to brood, has 
The hideous thing terrifies even 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 





a Oe 


those who nourished it into being. Some of 
them would gladly arrest its growth and rav- 
ages, but confess themselves unable to con- 
trol or restrain it. One of the most distin- 
guished and respectable Peace Democrats of 
Illinois, a delegate to the proposed Peace, 
Convention, and a Kentuckian by birth, said | 
to the writer, in a private conversation: ‘I! 


am opposed to an armed resistance to th = 


Conscription Act. It is a thing to be regret- 
ed by every good citizen. But I do not see 
that I can do anything to prevent it.” 

I spoke of our being upon the eve of a 
bushwhacking war. However there are indi- 
cations of a deep laid conspiracy for a general 
revolution. It is significant that the rebellious | 
proceedings alluded to are enacted in con- | 


} 
| 


RAR TTT ESR Sree ames ~enrenune remem ~—renpeasbanps arene — 


'the formation of a Democratic Republic out 
ef the Middle, Northwestern, and Southern 
States. And for this we are thankful! 
Resolved, That we will resist the introduc- 
| tion of free negroes into the State of Illinois, 
'—first, by lawful means; and, when that fails, 
we will drive them, together, with such whites 
as may be engaged in bringing them in, out 
of the State, or afford them ‘hospitable 
graves!” 


Rebel of the Gileek, 


The death of Gen. Sumner at Syracuse, on his 
way to the West, demands something more than 
a passing notice, ‘hose who were familiar with 
the Kansas troubles of 1855-6-7 will remember 
the honorable part there taken by Col. Sumner, 
who, though acting under the tyrannical orders 














SEES | 


e . j 
et ‘ scret society which pretends : > ; 
nection with a sec ee of the a of Pierce and Davis, contrived so to discharge 
$e n q p ? Tiel 
to be ‘*a re-ergenie i . | his unpleasant duty as to secure the respect of 
party!” This is certainly the sugar coating 


‘ the Free State men. It was he who dispersed 
of atreasonable pro-slavery pill. At a re-! 4) Topeka Legislature, July 4th, 1856. Short- 
cent public meeting the loyal ** Peace Demo- ‘ly before he had arrested and discharged Captain 
crat” alluded to, was denounced as a traitor | Brown, taking from him his prisoners captured 
to his party, for no other reason than because | gt Black Jack fight. The old hero always spoke 
he counsels obedience to the laws, and this | with praise of Col. Sumner. and it was evident 
denunciation was loudly applauded. that Sumner, in his turn, was impressed by the| 

The speaker, (C. Woods, claiming to be a| grave enthusiasm of Brown. He was thought | 
Universalist preacher late from Missouri, ) | to have been removed from Kansas for his gentle- 
who thus abused loyalty, belched forth treason | ness toward the Free State men. Like Captain 
after the following style ; Had it not been | (afterwards General) Lyon, who was also in Kan- 
for such weak-kneed cowardly traitors we | $88 then, he was in heart on the Northern side, 
should have had King Lincoln dethroned long and he was never false to his convictions. His 
and beheaded! (applause). | er since the war began was honorable rather 
* * * J tell you we must prepare to fight. | thas brilliant, and he Was thought to lack dis- 

: If cretion in handling hismen. His aspect at the 
ead of his troops was picturesque in the ex- 


ago, yéa verily, 


Clean out your old guns and get ready. 











of the great event, Te Deum Laudemus was sung 
in the churches. This must be sad news for our 
neighbors of the Courier, and the pro-slavery 
partyin general. There are expectations of pop- 
ular insurrection in Russia, which may have an 
important bearing on the Polish Revolution. In 
Poland it would seem that the insurrection is a 





genuine movementpf Democracy, and not a mere 'apound. Egypt has raised 156000 bales in the 


paper. We have no doubt they will prove to be 
the best troops for the Cotton States, and that we 
shall soon have 50,000 of them in arms. 





Three thousand pounds of Illinois cotton was 
sold in Boston a few days since. It was raised 
in Washington County, and brought 87 1-2 cents 








rising of the nobles, as in 1831. Mieroslawski, !@*t year, or twice as much as two ycars ago; | 
their new leader, is one of the adlest Generals of 224 now our American Egypt is taking up the 
the day, has fought under Garibaldi, and by him- | business. | 


self,—is an author too, and thoroughly familiar | 
with Polish affairs. In Paris he was a great | 


ee 
} 
| 


A company of French Comedians at the Bos- | 


friend of Prince Napoleon, who used to chi de | tom Theatre, and anew French restaurant in Win. | 


him for the rudeness of his manners, He isa’ 
great snuff taker, and of course careless of his ate | 


‘ting “‘civilized”’ as they say in Paris, when they | 


| 
|ter Place, are pleasant indications that we are get- | 


tire, but his friends hope he will give the Rus- | ™C#2 we are adopting French ways, They cer- | 


sians a good dressing. ‘There is nothing decisive | 
in the latest news from there. 


; 





| tainly have civilized cookery, 


| 


| 
Dr. Hill’s Course of University Lectures were | 





all the wagons and ammunition, but, being at- | SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 54TH REGIMENT. 
tacked by superior numbers, he was compelled | ; ; 
to destroy them. He then fell back. When | Thave received the following sums in aid of the 
reinforcements reahced him, the rebels had de- 54th Regiment in addition to those previously ac- 
camped, knowledged: 
We lost one officer and about fifteen 
men in killed, wounded and missing. The reb- 
els lostsome ten in killed and wounded. Over 
50 rebel prisoners have been brought in. 
The rebel cayalry have been within four miles 
of the city to-day, on the Harding and Char- 
lotte pike. 


» Mrs. Mary E. Stearns, $100. Mrs. William J. 
Loring, $10. Mrs. R. C. Waterston, $10. Jas. 
T. Allen, $2. Miss Osgood $3. Sergeant 
Stockbridge, $l. Wright & Potter, $10. Joseph 
-and Thankful Southwick, $5. P. R. and Ruth 
H. Morrill, $5. Miss Henrietta Sargeant, $5. A 
itriend. $2. J.B. Dow, $10. Geo. S. Hale, $5. 
Dr Le Baroa Russell, $20. Mrs. T. C. Wales, 
'$10. J. A. Ulgginson, $25. Wm. Cuamston, 
3100, Peter Smith, $50. Fraternity Benevolent 





{From the New Haven Palladium. } 
THE REACTION IN ENGLAND. 
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The Commonwealth is an independent journal, 
devoted to the causeof Free Democratic Govern- 
ment ; government by the whole people without 
respect of race, nativity, or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the wtter extine- 
tion of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the in- 





| Sewing Society, $25. EF. Wright, $5. Helen 
Porter, $10. Edward Atkinson, $10., Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society, $25. Theodore 
Utis, $20. Geo. Atkinson, $20. A, Plumer, | 
Jr, $25. Hon. James Savage, $0. W. P. 
Atkinson, $5. ‘David Lee Child, $5. J. Dean, 
$5. Miss H. E. Cheney, $1. Samuel May, 
| $20. Mrs. May, $20. Also at the meeting at 
_Chickering’s Hall on Friday evening the 20th 


We are not quite certain that reaction'is a 
oper word to apply to the recent uprising 
in our behalf in England; it is more an 
arousing of a dormant feeling than anything 
else. We predicted this as a result of the 
President’s proclamation, and if that much 
abused document is productive of no other 





-ou have no gun, goup North, and press one, | i ; 
gee eee ater a 4 rse and | Ueme: with long white hair and beard ke rode | 
> ¥ re there press orse § oe ; y 
ee anes th .. | te. | advance of his men, the very image of a vet- | 
iti ye can’t fight on a large scale ; : 
ee adi * ” | eran cavalier. We shall see better generals, but | 
we can bushwhack it. If you don’t know 





none braver or truer than Epwin V,. Sumner. 
how, I can teach you. I have had some ex- 
perience in bushwhacking, myself.” 
This minister (not of Christ) quite likely | fir) and Massachusetts men won glory ink 
is one of ‘‘the plessed martyrs” who have Young Bowditch who was killed was a grandson 
been ‘incarcerated in abolition dungeons,” | of the mathematician, Nathaniel Bowditch, and | 
and consequently raves about the ** gag law” | one of a family noted for their devotion to free-_ 
of that State, (a dead letter now,) and clam-| dom and philanthropy. Lieut. Col. Curtis is a 
ors terribly for the rights of free speech ; i.e. | cousin of Gen. Stevenson of Port Royal notori- 
for the liceae to call Abraham Lincoln, and | ety. 
such officers as Fremont and Hooker, and | 


Gen, Averill’s cavalry dash was a splendid af- | 





Roseerans, ‘a set of abolition dogs and | The rebels seem to have begun another inva- 
thieves.” He has been here long enough to | sion of Kentucky, but they will hardly come so 
teach a six. months school, and, ‘‘ for one near Cincinnati as they did last summer. Per- 
“I have been | haps a few such invasions would convert Wick- | 
sentiments of'| liffe and Crittenden into good Union men, and 
' make them give up their insolent demands. 

It 1s observed that in Cincinnati there is always 


year,” said he in a speech, 
to utter the honest 
my heart.” During that time of course he 


afraid 


was a‘ peace-at-any-price * man. 


The fj : . . ,] f: ‘a revival of anti-slavery opinion and an increase 
The following instance will show how far : 
| k adood | of politeness to negroes whenever the rebels are 

» rights of free speech are acknowledged , cpt 
the rights of free pee | ened of fn Reutackr. 


in regions where Copperheads have the ascen- | 
A few evenings since, an abolitionist | 


dancy. 
attended a public meeting held for the pur- | 
pose of recruiting for the K. G. C. (Such | 


meetings are public until the ‘good old 


We saw on Washington Street, the other day, 
the smallest specimen of African humanity which 
we have ever seen. He was a well-formed and 
| elegantly dressed negro about two and a half feet 
then | high,—certainly one of the least of Christ’s 
doors are closed, windows blinded, those Who | prethren. He was exceedingly black. We have 
are not and do not wish to become members, been expecting to read fulminations in the Cour- 
are invited to leave, and a guard placed | jey against this evidert design of the negro race 
around the house to keep off the ** abolition- | to put itself upon an equality with the whites in, 
ists.” as all unconditionally loyal men are ‘all minutiae. 


Democratic speeches” are delivered, 





termed.) The Rev. Woods presided; and} 
in assuming the chair, said: ‘* Fed/ow Citizens! In ancient times the Egyptians and the Phry- 
—This is a Democratic meeting and will be | gians disputed as to which was the most ancient 
conducted on Democratic principles. It is a! race, whereupon a certain king resolved to put 
hoped therefore that none but genuine Dem- | out two infants who should be reared by a shep- 
ocrats will attempt to address this meeting. herd, and hear no human utterance. When the 
You will now come to order, and listen to | time came for the test they were put on short al- 
speeches from Democrats who are present.’ | lowance; and when me shepherd appeared they | 
| cried bekos, bekos! Which, says Herodotus, be- | 


Whereupon the abolitionist arose, and said: * : ; 
Se -__, ing the ancient Phrygian word for bread,the ques- | 
**Mr. Chairman, one word; by your permis- | : 
Something of 


I lad to hear that this is a Demo-| 2! *ntiquity wae settled. 
am glad to hear that this is s - RAS ; ; | 
sis gt . the same kind is about to be tried in the city of 


| Cincinnati. It seems that a Celtic anda Teuton- | 
, ic mother resided in the same house there, and 
both had fine children on the same night,—to | 
| one twins being born, to the other units. They | 
| had but one nurse between them ; and she, alas! | 
| did so imbibe as to mix the three babies up, so | 
| that the fond parents could not tell which from 
Democrat, Major General Rosencrans, and which. After much discussion it has been de- | 
also a short article from the Chicago Times, \ termined to give the German one of the babies 
Can I | with the understanding that if he begins at any 
time to say ohone, clusheen etc., he is to be ex- 
changed for the youngster that calls for dager or 


sion. 


cratic meeting, and is to be conducted upon 


Democratic principles. One of these princi- 


ples, is free speech. Your humble servant is 
an advocate of true Democracy. This being 
the case, I] ask the liberty to occupy ten min- 
utes, or less time, not in speaking, but in 


reading a letter from a brave and patriotic 


condemning secret political societies, 
have the privilege ? ” 

Woods. 
is a Democratic meeting called for the pur- 


«+ This, Sir, as I before remarked, 
sauerkraut. 





pose of re-organizing the Democratic party. es : 
The Tridune and the other New York papers 


It may be ‘termed a Democratic love feast. : 
continue their quarrels de lana caprina; wheth- 


Theretore, as before intimated, you will not 
Ig &F oF no the President can revoke his Proclama- 


tion of Freedom, or allow it to be done by any 
court or State. ‘To us the matter seems to lie in 
anutshell. The slaves in ten States have been 
declared free, and the public faith of the United 
States is pledged ts maintain their freedom. These 
persons therefore never can lawfully be again 
made slaves. But even by Southern law, the 
evening with the children follow the condition of the mother, so 
love of peace, man, God and my country at that all the descendants of these freedmen will be 
heart, for no other purpose than to do good themselves free by the Southern code itself. 


be allowed to speak or read anything. 
you desire to exercise free speech, you are at 
pertect liberty to go out in the bush and bel- 
low torth.” 

Abolitionist. ** Thank you for your frank- 
ness. | had understood that this meeting was 


ic, and, at the suggestion of one of your 


11 
pub. 


own members, | came. this 


I tind, what was before believed, that those Suppose then that a State—South Carolina, for | 
who clamor for free speech are not really in’ example—wishes to re-establish Slavery. She 
for it, except on one side of slavery. Asking cannot enslave those living within her borders on | 
pardon for this intrusion and wishing you a the Ist of January, 1863, for the public faith of | 

the country is pledged to maintain their freedom, | 
us leave it she cannot enslave their descendants any more 
her Irish children; so that she} 


good night.” 


A rvice. ** Hold on Mr. ——let 


to a vote whether the chairman be sustained an she can 
must either import slaves from her neighbors, or | 
from Atrica. But it may be said, a State can do 
what several States have done, enslave its free 
blacks. This, however, was only an alternative ; 
they might leave the State or they must become 
slaves. But even this, which would simply drive 
the laborers away from any State which should! 
ae : thus enact, is forbidden by that clause in the| 
Thus at the bidding of a con- Constitution which guarantees to every State a) 
republican form of government, for certainly tha: 


good time, I bid you 


in his decision.” Aceordingly the 


eall ad, 


whom habitually hurrah for Jef. 


aves were 
whereupon some rowdies, many of 
Davis, 


velled ‘tave!” loud enough to scare the 
small minority, (chips upon the ewrrent) into 
silence. | Exit abolitionist, followed with cries 
of ** cood! We've run one d——d abolition- 


ist, 
tessed bushwhacker, a native Egyptian was 


ete., ete.” 


driven with blasphemous oaths from a public government is not republican which turns half 


os pee? Mee Peer oo Py 3 Pe | . ° * . } 
meeting house christened Liberty,” and ts subjects into slaves. No, the Tribune is fool- | 
Egyptian’s individual ish and wicked in its discussion of this subject, | 


and the sooner it drops it the better. j 


founded in part by said 


t tlort. 





given a glance of affairs 
Next week, if Vick® ‘The New Jersey Copperheads have added to | 
One of their infamy by passing a law which forbids all} 


} 


The Copperheads (1 negroes and mulattoes from residing in the State | 


Butenough. Lhave 
as they appear now, 
burg don't fall, they may be worse. 
two things Is certain. 
' itseems soappropriate) Tore than ten days, unless they be siares wengety 
by their master, who is allowed to hold his prop- | 
as he pleases. That is to say, | 


use this term because 


will either cowardly back down, or toolishly 


ny 
ny 


erty there as k 
a gentleman may not sojourn in New Jersey | 
eleven days with Mr. 
Webster, for instance,‘ with his George; buta 
slaveholder may bring as many of his chattels as 
Le pleases. If the people of the State endorse 
z such a vile law, they should be treated as their | 
Resolved, That, inasmuch as we are forced asters are in South Carolina,—put under a mil- | 
to the conclusion that the war now waged by itary governor with an army of negro soldiers for | 
the Administration against the South is not. his police. Why should treason be attacked in 
an i has not been tor the Testoration of the Charleston and spared in Trenton? Does Gen. 
Union, ‘ has had for its obje et the abdoli- *MeClellan favor such statutes } 
tien of slavery, the wiping out of State lines, 


ithe t itomalizing ot the So arn Ss 
on en oe Ee ce The Indiana Copperhesds have published an 
ion, we here deliberately and firmly pledge address in which they deprecate resistance to the 
ourselves, one to the other, that we will not Conscription Law; not daring to counsel openly 
render any support to the present Adminis- wha they wish in their hearts. It is said that 
sual om peti bie, Sowa P cisgaitelie asses theGovernment will disarm the people in the 
erusade agaims * ot . 3 >Sist . 
to the death all attempts to draft any of our suspected districts, and that already the sale of 
citizens intothe army, and that we will permit arms at the West has been stopped. Our Egyp- 
no arbitary arrests to be made amongst us’ tian correspondent gives us a sad picture of affairs | 
by the minions of the Administration. there, and there is much reason for his fears. | 
_ Resolved, Tuat, while we regard the Eman | yy, suspect, however, that no general opposition | 
cipation Proclamation as the final blow tha cma Bee be a 
has destroyed all hope of a recoustraction o See 08 ee 
the Union as it was, we also view it as the | gle districts can be reduced to submission with | 


entering wedge which will ultimately divide lite trouble. 


the Middle and Northwestern States from our | 
‘achief imaki es omcarpabyringer A omg 


bite themselves and die. 
The incidents above mentioned might be in- 
] 


significant within themselves, but, when taken 


his free black servant; 


as a part of a monstrous whole, they are quite 
significant. 
Phe fi 


lowing are the resolutions : 


hot 


~~ 








mischief making, puritanical, fanatical New 
England brethren, and finally culminate in ‘consummated on the $d of March, and ia honor 


-knowledged in another place, by Mr. Stephen- 


co 


The Princess Alexandra had arrived at Wind- | 


sor on the 7th, and we find our London papers lowed on Tuesday by Prof. Pierce ; about 


commenced on Monday by Prof. Agassiz; fol- | 


full of accounts of her and her wedding presents. | twenty-five graduates were present. Dr. Hill's 


Princely weddings and Lancashire starvation do 


not go well together, though you find them side * 
|ing April 25th and May 30th. | 
{ | 


by side in the London Times. 

Queen Vi-toria’s bridal present to the Princess | 
is a parureof exquisite opals arrang ‘don a design | 
by the late Prince Consort of an ornament for the 
Princess Alice at her marriage. 





The French newspapers treat Mr, Seward more 
mercifully than the English, and scem to regard 
the Mediation question as ended for the present. | 
None of them fail to remark however, on the| 
needlessly offensive language used by our Secre- | 
tary, and forever debarring him from the reputa- | 
tion of a good diplomatist. There is much truth 
in the article which we quote to-day from the | 
London Spectator, though the writer does injus- | 
tice to Mr. Chase, and exaggerates the disaffection 
in the Northwest. The Revue des Deux Mondes 
calls Mr. Seward,s dispatches ‘diffuse, heavy 
and without salient points.’’ This will be news 
to Mr. Seward. 


| 





Our Legislature has now before it the most im- 
portant business of the session. The Metropoli- 
tan Police Bill is likely to pass, it is said, and 
certainly it ought. Gov, Andrew has been again 
advocating an Agricultural State College, which 


in some form or other will soon be established. 





The Levee in aid of the 54th Regiment on Fri- 
day evening was full and successful. A bill for 
one was brought in on Wednesday. The Regi 
ment is recruiting fast, and rapidly advaneing in 
discipline. ‘The men take to drill better than the 
whites, generally, and are very easily control/ed. | 
Their friends subcribed liberally tor them, 
and speeches were made by Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
Phillips, and others. ‘he subcriptions are ac- 





son, the Treasurer of the Ladies’ Committee. 
This goes into a fund to fit out the men 
with comfortable garments, ete. Another fund 
in aid of recruiting, of which R. P. Hal- 
lowell, 98 Federal Street, is Treasurer, is still 
far from being made upto the proper amount, | 
and all are urged to subscribe, ‘The colored sol- 
diers number some 300, and have suffered much | 
lately from the severe cold weather at Readville. 





Gold has made another tumble, standing now 
at 140. The Specie list of the New York 
banks is decreasing fast, standing for March 21st. 
at $33,955,122; a loss in one week of $2,154,- 
963, but a gain from last year of nearly as much. | 
The Boston banks hold $7,595,063, a slight de- | 
crease, 


{ 


| 





Mr. Alcott gave the last and best of his conver- 
sations on Monday night. His subject was Tie 
Trascenndental Club and The Dial. He spoke 
of the first formation of this famous Club, in | 
1836, and the various literary, political and so- 

} 


cial movements which grew outof it. The Diat | 
itself was begun in 1840, and continued for four | 
years; in some respects the best Magazine ever | 
printed in the country. We hope Mr, Alcott | 
will publish his notes of these conversations, for | 
we understand they have been reported by the 
faithful pen of Mr. Yerrington. 


We have been shown some exquisite copies of 
a photograph of Mr. Alcott, taken by Masury, | 
which we understand are to be printed of vari- | 
ous sizes, and put in the shops. His many | 
friends will rejoice at this opportunity of posses- 
sing his “‘ counterfeit presentment ’’—the best it 
is said, which has ever been taken. ‘There is | 
a good medallion of his thoughtful features | 
among the works of Seth Cheney, but it has nev- | 
er been copied. 


| 
i 





Speaking of Cheney, reminds us that his | 
crayon of THeopore Parker is to be engraved | 
by Schoff for Mr. Weiss’ biography, to be pub- | 
lished during the year, | 

PRG | 
Ex-President Pierce has published a letter | 
azainst arbitrary arrests. His views have changed 
since 1856, when he caused the arrest of scores | 


of the Free State settlers of Kansas, for no crime 
but love of the principles which old Benjamin 
Pierce, the President's father, tanght his unwor- , 


thy son. 


' 





The war news is important. Besides Colonel 
Higgitson’s successes in Florida, we have news 
of Farragut's passing the batteries at Port Hud- 
son, and of the attack on Fort Pemberton. 
General Burnside has gone West to repel the 
rebel invasion of Tennessee, and protect the flank 
of Rosecrans. Hooker is busy preparing for ace | 


: j 
tion. } 





The ** Loyal National League”’ is adding to 
its members and completing its organization in 
New Yerk, and all over the country. The Cop- 
perheads fear it, yet they dare nct oppose it very 
strongly. Whether it will accomplish much 
good or not remains to be seen: but it can cer- 
tainly do no harm, and ip cities like New York 
may prevent the necessity of martial law when 
we come to the enforcement of the Conscription 
Act. 





Spain has put down the insurrection in Saint 
Domingo, and now threatens to attack Hayti. 
There will be no peace in the island, till the 
Spaniards are driven out. 34 


Up to March 6th the Polish insurgents were 
gaining ground in spite of several defeats. The 
designs of Napoleon are still obscure Cardinal 
Antonelli—the Pope’s Seward—has resigned. 





| 
Gen. Bank's “letter has done his reputation no 
good in Massachusetts, where even his warm 


friends are giving up his case. The Springtield 


Repuilican which has always stood by him, 
printed on Tuesday a letter against him. 
He still has a chance to retrieve his char- 


acter Dy military success; but even if he should 
be so fortunate he would have his difficulties with 
the negro question increased. From ail quarters 
come praises of the colord soldiers. 

The best accounts we have seen of Col. Higgin- 
son’s exploits are those in the Boston Journal | 
and the N. Y. Times; but even the World's cor- | 
respondent is compelled to praise the conduct of | 
the negroes. White troops have been ordered to 
garrison Jacksonville, while Montgomery and 
Higginson goon with ther men. The Wash-, 


ington Star of Tuesday night quotes a high of-| 


‘to tive-twenties. 


own Lectures will begin on Saturday April 4th, 
and be continued on successive Saturdays, omit- 





On Tuesday night Fernando Wood made two | 


political strokes; he paid for the Hall in which | 
the New York Workingmen met to consider their | 


the war. He declared that there was no such | 
thing asa War Demccrat, nor a Conservative Re- 
publican. The Workingmen have real evils to 
complain of, and should get what is justly their | 


due, but let them beware of political alliances, | 





| 
The Government finances are now in good con- 
dition, and the revenues have become very large 
per day. Mr. Chase controls the market as he, 
pleases. He will tuke a foreign loan by and by 
no doubt and so carry out the idea stated by a} 
correspondent of Mr, Cisco, whose letter was 
printed in the Commonwealth of Feb. 7th. 





Mr, Pettigru, the staunch old loyalist of 
Charleston has lately died, without giving up his | 
opinions, which were respected even in South | 


| 
' 
i 
j 
i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
H 


for them by some of his fellow-citizens; but 
nothing he suffered in his life-time can be com- 
pared to the indignity of being patronized by 
Wiliam H. Hurlburt, since his death, Can not 
the memory of a brave and loyal gentleman be 
protected from the officious praise of a aan 
whose acquaintance is a disgrace, whose friend- 
ship is a curse,—who has been false to every be- 


| ing who ever put faith in him, and to every com- | 


munity that ever tolerated his baseness enough 
to give him a home? 
A paragraph is going the rounds of the press 
that the President lately said that “Gen. Fremont | 
had never been known to obeya command.” We 
were present at the White House a few weeks ago 
when Gen. Fremont was spoken of and the Presi- 


dent wentfout of his way to express the highest re- 
spect for him. 





We learn, from a private source, that the Presi- | 
dent has, under the many trying and pressing 
events of late, got his stories, maxims, &c., some- 
what confused; and that he was lately heard to 
murmur in a Cabinet meeting that ‘Procrastina- 
tion is the best policy, and Honesty is the thief of | 
time.” 


} 
| 





Mr. E. G. Dudley of this city has been appoint 
ed a Superintendent by Gen. Saxton at Port Roy- | 
His duties are those of a judge, to hear and 
It is a good 


al. 
decide cases between the freedmen. 
selection. 





The news from Vicksburg looks like work in| 
good earnest. Banks, as usual is behind time. 


The week ends with no other stirring news" 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


GOOD NEWS FROM VICKSBURG. 


Carro, March 25. 

Later news from Vicksburg confirm the arrival 
of the sloop-of-war Hartford and gunboat Alba- 
tross at the mouth of the canal on the 20th. 

Seven of Admiral Farragut’s steamers ran the 
blockade of Port Hudson. After coming up the 
river a short distance all but two returned, and 
have probably gone to the mouth of the§Red Riv- | 


| 
| 





| 


General Banks had not come up to make the 
land attack when the fleet ran the blockade. 
Beats will pass into Lake Providence as soon 

as the current in that direction permits. 

Reports from Greenwood, Miss., to Wednesday 
afternoon, state that the fight had not been re- 
newed. Both parties were making active demon- 
strations. The rebels were mounting new guns 
and otherwise strengthening their pusition. 


The Rebel Movements in Kentucky. 

Cincinnati, March 25.—The rebel toree which 
has occupied Danville, Ky., is believed to be the 
advance guard of Gen. Longstreet’s division.— 
Their coming is not unexpected, and they will 
be promptly met, Several thousand Federal | 
troops will arrive liere to-day, and more are com- 
ing. Look out for avery active campaign in 
Kentucky. 

Lovisvitte, Ky., March 25.— We have the us- 
ual quantity of exciting rumors respecting rebel 
movements to-day, but none are traceavle to any 
authentic source, and headquarters are advised of 
no change in the rebel status since last night. 

‘The Democrat says the rebels in large torce un- 
der Breckinridge are at Harrisburg, and that the 
Federal torces under Gen, Carter are fal.ing back 
on Frankfort 

Breckinridge is reported to have issued a proc- 
lamation declaring his intention of enforcing the 
Southern conecription act and rumor says the) 
act is being rigidly enforced in those portions of | 
Kentucky now occupied by rebel forces. 

The Conversion of Legal Tender. 

Purapripuia, March 25.—A million anda 
quarter of legal tenders were converted to-dzy in- 
It is believed two millions per | 
day will be reached. 

The Yazoo Expedition. 


Putaperpuia, March 25.—The following is a 
special despatch to the Bulletin : 

Crxciynatt, March 25.—The Yazoo expedition | 
has come toa stand still. The Commercial has a | 
special de-patch from (Greenwood which says : | 
«The Chillicothe in her last engagement was | 
temporarily disabled by shot battering the slides | 
to her port holes, so that they couldaot be moved. | 
The batterry Wilson has been dismounted and} 
the guns returned to the gunboat DeKalb. Our! 
troops are now acting on the defensive. 

“Quimby’s division was on the Coldwater | 
river on the 2Uth, and with good water would 
reach Greenwood in two days.. Tie guerillas 
trouble the boats in that river and the Teslla- | 
hatchie, and have killed three or tour soldiers. | 
The gus.boat Latayette is reported up the Yazoo, 
above Haines’s Bluff. Other steamboats have | 
gone up. Stirring news is expected from that 
quarter. The reported evacuation of Haines’s | 
Biuff by the rebels is not credited. ’ 


Adjournment of the New Jersey Legislature. 


Trenton, N. J., March 25. The Legislature 
adjourned sine die at noon to-day. Resolutions | 
were adopted by both Houses to fire a salute in| 
honor of the Federal Union. The Union League | 
also tired a salute over the death of the Legisla- } 
ture. 


i 


Rebel Advances in Tennessee. 


Nasnvittg, Tenn., March 25.— The Con- 
federate cavalry force under Forrest, Wheeier, 
and Wharton crossed Harpeth river this morn- 
ing, six miles above Franklin. Part of the reb- | 
el forces attacked our forces at brentwood, nine, 
miles from Nashville, on the Franklin road. 
Our troops, under the command of Lieut. Col. 
Bloodgood, consisted of parts of the 33d Inci- 
ana, 22d and 19th Wisconsin, in all, 300 men. 
After a feeble resistance, with only one man 
killed and four wounded, our forces sur-| 
rendered tothe enemy. All the Government! 

was captured. Gen. Green Clay Smith. | 
came up with a force and pursued them six | 
miles west of Brentwood, when he met the en- 


ficer’s testimony to the soldierly qualities of their | tire Confederate foree, numbering 5000 men. 


men ; and the Star has always been a pro-slavery | With only 500 men he succeeded im retakiug| tain w 


beneficial results than the prevention of for- 
eign intervention, by creating a strong party 
there to advocate our cause, it will indeed 
prove something more than the Pope’s bull 
against the comet, 

The English papers come crowded with re- 
ports of large, unanimous and enthusiastic 
meetings in all parts of the country, and our 
opponents are unable to make any effort to 
stem thetide. The Times evidently dreads 
the power of the movement, but attempts to 
belittle it, by pointing to the fact that it is 
not led by Brougham, or the sons of Wilber- 


| grievances, and he made a speech wholly against; force and Buxton. 


Lord Brougham, the aged peer of the realm, 
isa very different man from Harry Brougham, 
the young plebeian lawyer, who cdvocated re- 
form and emancipation. It is no valid ar- 
gument against retorm that itis not led by 
Brougham. Neither is it against emancipa- 
tion that he holds back now. The Wilbertor- 
ces, one a Roman Catholic clergyman, the 
other a Puseyite Bishop, are no fit spokes- 
man for their eloquent and evangelical father ; 
while the Buxtons, by their brewery, have 


established and sustained gin palaces in Lon-| 


don, enough to ruin, body and soul, more 
white men than their father aided to emanci- 
pate among the blacks. It is enough tor us 
to know that our cause is in the hands of 
the children of those who composed the army 
that enabled Brougham, Wilberforce and 
Buxton to win their great batde. If the 


cbildren of the leaders prove faithless, what | 
Carolina, No doubt he has been persecuted for| Matters it so long as the doctrines their fath-| 


ers taught live, and are embodied in the chil- 
dren of those whom they lead to victory? In 


all great struggles the leaders rise from the. 
ranks; so rose Brougham, Wilberfurce and | 


Buxton. Itis no new thing on earth, that 
their children should spurn the ladder by 


which their father rose to notice and power; | 


but the old process will go on, and trom the 
surging mass of the friends of human tree- 
dom, there will arise men to lead, gifted with 
eloquence and power, because inspired by the 
noblest cause on earth—the liberty of the hu- 
man race. 





seo 
(Correspondence of the dnylo African.) 
NATIVE AFRICANS ENLISTING. 
New Orteans, Feb, 27, 1863. 

Mr. Editor :—In Co, A, 2d Regt., La. Vols., 
Native Guards, there are two privates, Wimbo 
Congo and August Congo, who are natives of 
Africa. 
years ago, on board of the celebrated yacht Wan- 
derer, and sold as slaves to aslaveholder on the 
oppo-ite side of the river, and were compelled to 
work until the city was captured by the United 
States troops. 
order ealling on the colored people of Louisiana 
to take up urms to defend their homes, these two 
patriotic sons of Africa threw down their hoes in 
the tield, and marched boldly to the fouro Build- 
ing and in broken language declared that they 
wanted to fight for the United States. Capt. 
Pinchback at first declined to enlist them be- 
cause they could not speak the English language 


plain enough to be soldiers, but Lieut. Keeling | 


insisted on on taking them, which was done, and 


they have proved as good soldiers as we can find in | 


the whole three colored regiments. ‘They are from 
the Cougo river. ‘They give wondertul accounts of 
Africa, and tell how they were stolen from there 
and brought to America. 
their King George’s country. 
thousand more brave sons of Africa like these, 
so if the Wanderer and her ofhicers would like 
to go into the recruiting business, we will pay 


two dollars tor each able-bodied man they may | 
steal from Africa aud bring to the United States 


army. ‘Lhe4th regiment of native Guards is 
nearly completed, and will soon be ready to go 
in the tield. I hope to see some account of the 
deeds of our brave Louisiana boys in your paper 
soon. ' 

The Ist Regt. La. Vols. (Native Guards) are 
at the English turn, a few miles below the city, 
where they are building a fort. Seven compa- 
nies of the 2nd are at Ship Island, fortifying the 
place. ‘The 3rd regiment is at Baten Rouge, the 
capital of the State, fortifying that town. I ara 
sorry to announce that seventeen of the colored 
commissioned officers of the 3rd have resigned, 
owing to some disagreement between them and 
Col. Nelson. One mistake is made by the north- 
ern soldiers and officers: they think that all the 
colored populatiou in New Orleans are contra- 
bands. “Ihey have not been made aware that 


several thousands of this class are free- born, weil- | 


educated property-holders, who have always en- 


joyed ali the respect and privileges, with the ex- | 
Hundreds | 
of them have graduated in Europe, are licensed | 
to practice ail kinds of professions, are doctors, 
portrait- painters, | 


ception of voting, of other citizens. 


dentists, &c. Silversmiths, 
architects, brick-layers, plasterers, carpenters, 
tuilors, cigar-makers, &c,—all responded to the 
call of Gen, Butler, closed up their establish- 
ments, and enlisted as privates in the regiments 
ot Native Guards to figat for the Union. Near- 
ly tour thousand of those brave and patiotic 
colored sons of Louisiana have enrolled them 
selves for three years or during the war to defend 
the flag of their country and keep Louisiana in 
the Union. 


faithfully, leaving their tamilies at home to du 
the best they can. We don’t care for Davis's 


proclamation ; we are ready to march on Mobie| 


Vicksburg, Richmond, Charleston, or wherever 
we may be ordered. hk. H. sapere. 





From the Liberator. 


Major Burt's Speech at the Crispus Attucks ele- 
bration. 

Major Wiliam L. Burt having lately re- 
turned trom New Orleans, gave most inter- 
esting and instructive details ef the contrast 
which had been manifest there between the 


administration of Gen. Butler and that of) 


Gen. Banks. He had gone to the Depart- 


ment of the Gulf with only one prejudice— | 
namely, against Gen. Butler; but he found! 


the General converted, and he saw the pro- 
cess which had converted him. He was hap- 
py to testify to the admirable deportment of 
the colored people in New Orleans, both sol- 


diers and others. After the slaves had gain- 


ed their freedom under Butler, there was no! 


intoxication, no disorders, no complaint even, 
except by peaceful remonstrance. In pa- 
tienacve and torbearance, the-e 
been examples to the human race. 4 

He showed that, while the colored regi- 
ments held New Orleans, there was no court 
martial of either Officers or privates, and all 
was quiet; and by way of contfast he pre- 
sented the disorderly conduct of white regi- 
ments, and particularly of Billy Wilson's 
Zouaves, who continually abused the colored 
men who had been so orderly and steady, and 
themselves became the pestof thecity. The 
colored officers had lately been persecuted | 
into resigning, and they were of the best) 
character, citizens of substance and family; | 
while scores of the white men who had been 

versecuting them were blacklegs trom New, 
Fork. 

These colored men had not received one, 
dollar of pay, and yet it was to the colored 
regiments of New Urleans we owe the fact 
that that city was preserved to the Union. 
All the secess:onists wanted was to see them 
trodden under foot; for every colored man 
was a true and loyal man, loving the ** stars. 
and stripes,” and loving liberty, while the | 
whites were most of them secessionists. 
Even gur own General Grover had encour- | 
aged this mutinous spirit by refusing to pet-| 
mit colored officers to report to him. There) 
was abundant evidence that the colored wo-) 
men of New Orleans recognized favor to se- 
cession in these insults to black soldiers. 


They were brought here some three | 


As soon as Gen. Butler issued his | 


They speck highly of | 
We want ten! 


Some of the regiments have been | 
nearly six months mustered in the service, with- | 
out receiving bounty or pay, but still are serving | 


pe: ple had 


'a Speedy and Permanent Peace. 


We, 


inst, the following sums, viz—Miss. A. T. Q. 
| Parsons, $1. Anna Whitney, $5. Rebecca 
Bradtord, $5. Mr. James M. Robbins, $10. 


i R. W. Lord, $10. C. W. Pierce, $4. Mrs. 
Littlewale, 35. Anna S. Cowing, $3. Walter 
| Cowing, 85. Rev. J. T. Sargent, $1. Eliza 


| Francis, $5. M. S. Scudder, $3. Edmund Jack- 
json, $10. Josiuh Quincy, Jr., $10. Prot. Agas- 
jsiz, $5. Geo. F. Garrison, $2. Lucy B. Me- 
| Antosh, $1, Mr. Francis, 35. H.W. Welling- 
jton, $10. Nath’l Call, $5. T. Burnham. $1. 
| Henry Pigeon, $10. F. King. 810. Mrs. King, | 

Slo. Sarah F. King, $5. Geo. P. Bradford, | 
134. J.D. Crossman, $1. Fred W.G. May, 

Slo. F. A. Green, 810. Mrs. E. Whitney, 
| $20. B. FP. Dwicht, $10. William Claflin, $26. 
| Hon. J. G. Palfrey, 85. N.H. Whiting, $2. 
| L. H. Whiting, $2. Mrs. O. Howes, $25. Miss 
| Wells, Sl. Miss Greely, 81. J. A. Lane, $10. 
| E, Hamilton, $5. Jas. Tolman and wife, $10. 
| Sam’l May, Jr., $10. E.G. Lucas, 85. Geo. 
| W. Stevens, $1, Otis Carey, $2. W. R. Hill, 
| $2. Dan'l Davis, $5. Geo. Bemis, $25. 
; Thompson, $1. T.M. Hathaway, $1. H. 
; Adams, $2. J. S. Rogers, $1. Mrs. C. 
| Jackson, $3. Chas. Cheney, $5. Mrs. Jarvis, | 
$2. J. Carleton, $1. LeRoy Sunderland, $2. 
T. Cushing, $10. W.S. Robinson, 35. Thos. 
| Russell, $5. Mrs. Page, $10. Mrs. R. H. 
| Neale, 85. Miss D. Weston, $2. Lucia Pea- 

body, $1. Lucy Goddard, $3. W. P. Garrison, 
| $2. J. Sawyer, $10. A. Folsom, 6. Mrs. 
| Hudson and Miss Ware, 85, J. 8. Dwight, $5, 


| Otto Dresel, $6. Anna Loring, 4. Sarah C. | 





Lar ie 


Atkinson, $1. Addie F. Norcross, $1. Miss | 
k, D. Dwight, ¢2. J. R. Manly, $4. J. W. 


Danforth, $20. Mrs. James W. Store, $10.— |} 
| Charles H. Dorr, $10. C. Wellington, $10. C. 
W. Slack, $5 N. W. Bridge, 35. ‘T. H. Lord, 
$5. W. Pb. Hondlett, $5. G. W. Morton, $5 
W. Ti, Kinsman, $5, B. F. Burgess, $5. Sam'l 
Weltch, $4. IL Loring, $5, F. H. Hens aw, | 
W. P. Bowles, $5. H. S. Kimball, $5. 
A. Boyden, 85. C+ H. Adams, $3. G. B. B.., | 
“Sam'l Hunt, Jr., $2. T. H, Underwood, 
Sundry friends, names not given, $130.05, 
Vhole amount herein acknowledged, $1426.05. 


$5. 


VARY A) 


*) 
“. 
55. 
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The thanks of the Committee are due to the la-| 
dies and gentlemen who so kindly furnished the | 
music fur the meeting on the evening of the 20th 
inst., to Messrs. Chickering and Co., for the gratu- 
itous use of their Hall—and to Thomas G. Why- 
tal tor flowers. 


J. H. Stevenson, Treasurer 
For the Committee. 


12 Arch St., March 23. 





“ONLY A NIGGER.’ 
‘Ingenuity and Mechanical Skill of a Colored Man 


| From the Newport (R. I.) News. 


We had the pleasure of examining yesterday a! 
very remarkable mechanical curiosity, Waich, hav- 
fing been produced under circumstances of an in: 

teresting uature, calls for at east a mention in our | 
columns. ‘The Curiosity, for such we shall term 

it, is a small steam-enyine, the total weight of 
| Which is only three-fourths of an ounce and so di- 

minutve in ize that it could be accommodated 
| with suiicient room for motion under an ordinary 
sewing-thimble. The whole machine is supported 
) upon an upright boder by the tabular poiut of an 

ordinary silver lead-pencil, the opening through 

Which forms the steam pipe of this Lidiputian 

motor, the power of which is rated at one seven- 

hundred and twenty-eighth part of a horse-power. | 
The machine is no mere toy, but is a perfect high 

pressure engine, Containing all the parts and 

characterisucs of the most improved patterns ; al- 

though the bore of the cylinder is only one-tenth, 

the stroke two-tenths, and the motion of. slide val- 
ue one thirty-secoud of an inch. 

The inventor of this engine, or perhaps more 
properly the builder, who pyesterday exhibited to 
us this (his third similar) work of patience aud in- 
genuity in full motion, is as betore mentioned, a 
young colored man, Benjamin Boardley by name, 
connected witla the Naval Academy in a subordi- 
nate Capacity and notwithstanding his humble ori- | 
gin in slavery, is certainly a mechanic of more than | 
ordinary intelligeuce and skill. His history, so 
taras we know it, is simple and does much to 
combat the doctrine of the inferiority of the col- 
ored race. Beujamin, as a Maryland slave, was 
hired fiom his master while the Academy was sta- 
tioned at Annapolis to do menial duty tur the pro- 
fessors and assist in handiing the apparatus used 
for gexperiments before the midstipmen. He 
evineed so much intelligence and was withal so at- 
| tentive,and desirous to obtain information for his 
;oWn improvement, that he became a general fa- 
| Vorite, ia Consequence of which a purse was made 
up and he was purchased trom his master. Since 
his treedoin has been secured he has continued to 
remain in his old p®sition at the Academy, im- 
proving himselt by tue advantages which sur- 
rounded him in various intellectual acquirements. | 
Asa mechanic he certainly possesses extraordi- | 
nary merit, and if wedo not greatly mistake will | 
eventually make his mark in the world. 


A. G.B. 





MARKLED.~ 


| In this city, 15th inst, by the Rev. Edward Everett 
| Hale, Ist Lieut Benj. F. Weeks, U.S. Vols., to Miss | 
} Fannie Griffith, all of Kosten. - | 
igth inst, Mr. Fred C. Floyd of Boston, to Miss | 
Anni B. Luce of Lewiston Me. | 
In Lynn, 19th inst, Mr. Wilder H. Pray of Boston, 
to Miss Hattie P., daughter of D.W. Goldthwait, Esq, | 
of L. | 
In this city, 22d inst, Pau] Adams, to Martha L.| 
ice. 
In Waltham, Mr. William E. Fuller to Miss Lucy J. 
Wetherbee, both of Newton 
} 24th inst, by Kev. A. A. Miner, Mr. H.C. Burgess, | 
, of Providence, R.1T., to Miss A. M., daughter of Kev. 
; Asa Crouty of Maine. | 
| AtSouth Boston, 22d inst, Mr. Lyman Lock, of 
Alexandria, N. H, to Mary Augusta Clark, of this | 
| city. | 


' 





—s | 





DIED. 


am —y | 


= —= ———<————— 


In this city. 19th inst. Eliza, widow of the late} 
Abel M. Butler. 61. 
{ th inst, Charles J. Doyle, 24,lateofCo.I Ist Mass, 
Regt. 

1¢th instant, Licut. James E. Sharp of the Ifth 
Mass. Regiment, 32. | 
| In Roxbury, 20th inst. Mary A., wife of Leonard A. | 
Grovet, 22 yrs ¥moe. } 

In West Roxbury, 22d inst, Mary Nichols, widow | 
| of B. R, Nichols, aged 99 vears. 

In Winchester, 2th inst, Mr. Thomas Hutchinson. 

7% years ¥ montha, 


| 
i 

In Rumney, N. H., 16th inst, Mrs. Betsy Fletch- | 
er, SO years 10 months. | 

2ist inst, Fanuy Emma, youngest daughter of John | 
W. Ridgeway, 12 vrs 7 moa I8 da 

In South Boston, 21st inst, Joseph Tobey, 52 yra 11 
mos. 

In Cambridge, 20th inst, Mrs. Hannah Morse, wife 
of Mr. Royal Morse, “9 yrs 4 mos 5 ds. 

In South Malden, 22d inst, Mrs. Merey Harris, 
widow of the late Nath’l Harris of Boston, 76. } 

In West Newton, 22d inst, S. S. Kilburn, 63. j 

In Natick, ith inst, Mr. Charles H. Hall, 23 yrs & | 
mos 11 da, } 

In Nashville, Tenn., 12th ult, Abraham F. Conant 
of the Engineer and Mechanic's Corps, U.S. Army, | 
4i—son of Abraham Conant, Esq., foimerly of Stow, ! 
Mass. ' 

At South Boston. 24th inst, Hon. Daniel P. Brown, | 
of Portsmouth, N. H., 79 

At Exeter, N. H., i7th inst, Mrs. Mary Perkina Ab-! 
bott, widow of Benjamin Abbott, L.L.D., and sister 
of the late Colonel Perkins, aged 93 yrs 10 mos. 


| 





EMANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. 


The Emancipation League have for free 
circulation the following documents: 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT, 2nd Edition, by William Whiting. | 

THE REBELLION ,—its Origin and Main- | 
spring, a speech by Hon. Charles Sumner. | 

EMANCIPATION,—Its Justice, Expedi- | 
ency and necessity as the Means of securing 
An Address 
before the Emancipation League by Hon. | 
George S. Boutwell. 

FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED) 
MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST LN- 
DIES, by F. B. Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secre- ~ 
tary of War, relative to the employment of 
negroes in the Military Service. 

Any of the above will be forwarded free 


wanted a man there, like General Butler, who | on application to James M. Stone, No. 22, | 


could put his foot down, and assert and main- | Bro 
i i by mail will please remit postage. 


was right in this matter. 


eld St. Persons desiring them ~~ 


alienable right of all men, and the essential eon- 
dition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 
ment of Liberty as the legitimate and speeific 
weapon against the rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in 
the Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but 
as it was meant by its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but 
is pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liber- 
ty, Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or 
man shall rise or fall. 


Tue CommMonweattH will not however devote 
itself entirely to political questions but will 
seek to become in the best sense of the word 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


It will aim to present the news of the week in 
a concise and readable form, together with such 
Officiat Documents, Speeches, Sermons, Addres- 
ses, and Editorials as may be of permanent in- 
terest ; selecting carefully from the great mass of 
matter which the daily journals throw before 
the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Liter- 
ature and Art, by presenting its readers original 
Essays ‘Tales, Sketches, Reviews and Notices, 
allof real excellence, and will select freely from 
fields new and old. In its columns have already 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some 
of the best American writers, 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
looked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, 
and especially that class which is the strength of 
all, the Workingmen, will find here sumething 
which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collec- 
tion of facts concerning the emancipated work- 
ingmen of the South, availing itself for this 
purpose of the extensive correspondence of the 
Emancipation League, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrange- 
men's to obtain the best correspondence of its 
own from the most important posts of our army, 
especially concerning the Freedmen. ‘ 

The following writers, among many others» 
have already contributed to our columns, and 
will continue todo so: Rev. D. A. Wasson, 
Lypta Marta Currp, Jutta Warp Howe. W, E. 
Cuannina, Rev. C. T. Brooxs, A. Bronson 
Avcort, Myron B. Benton, Jorn Beyron, Miss 
E. P. Peasopy, Mrs. Caronine A Mason, Rev. 
O. B. Frotuincuam, Hon. M. F. Conway, E 
Morris Davis, Rey, Ronert Cottrer, Lovrsa 


M. Atcott, James S. Ginnons, Exizur Wrigut, 
F. W. Biro, Daven Lee Curtp, Wa. 8S. Rosin- 
son, GrorGce L. Stearns, James Reppats. 

Letrers From Evrorpe.—Moncvre D. Con- 
way will soon sail fcr Europe, and will write 
exclusively forthe Ccmmonwealth. Mr. C. will 
remain for the most part in England, in constant 
communication with those who there advocate 
the cause of America. His means of obtaining 
information will be extensive, and it is believed 
that his letters will contribute materially to the 
interest of the paper. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE:— 


Ove copy, one year -00 
A Clun of six copies, Ga 
A Club of ten copies, 15.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends 
the Club. 


Additions may be made to Clubs at the same rates. 


It is not necessary that papers for Clubs shall al 
be sent to one post ffice. ! 


Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
All communications to be addressed to 
M. D. CONWAY or F. B. SANBORN, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


enteteenll 


THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 

During the past year the Emancipation 

League has been quietly but diligently at 
work. 


By public addresses, by the collection of 
statistics and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the 
people and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
begun. The Proclamation is a practical fact 
to but very few. It must be carried to the 
slave, or he must come where it has domim- 
ion, before it can benefit him. And when 
freed he must have legal protection in his - 
rights. Wedesire to goon in the work which 
seems now more important than ever, but 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity 
for pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge 
that every dolla? placed in our hands shall be 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the oflicers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to George L. 
Stearns, Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 
wealth. 

Boston, January 20th, 1862. 

S. E. Sewatt, President, 

James M. Stonr, Secretary. 

S. G. Howe, 
F. W.. Brrp, 
J. H. StepHenson, 


y Advertisements, — 


Committee. 








WANTED ! 
MILITARY & NAVAL MEN, 


Who may have been actively engaged in any of the 
BATTLES on LAND and WATER Saving the pres- 
ent REBELLION, and WOUNDED, thereby disabled 
for active service, and honorably discharged, especi- 
ally OFFICERS of Massachusetts Volunteer Regi- 
ments. 


Address Box 322 Post Office, Boston, Maas. 





BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 


Mining Engineocr, 
129 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(Member of the French Geological Society ) 


Has just opened an office at the above mentioned 
i would be happy to be consulted there and 
receive orders for geslugical and topographical sur- 
vers, for the ¢stablishinent or superintendence of 
mines or metallurgieal works, or for other business 
connected with Mining Engineering; or to give in- 
struction privately or otherwise im the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he 
has worked practically at different times with Pro- 
fessor Lesley, partly on geological and hey yo omg 
surveys, and partly in travelling through the Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States for the collection of the 
statistics of the Iron manufacture; and in 1868 was 
employed by Professor Hall as Assistant Geologist of 
the Iowa State Geoloyical Survey, until its suspen- 
sion; and has now recently returned from cin pe 
where he studied two years atthe Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited 
many places of geological, mining and metallurgical 
importance in both France and Germany. 


REFERENCES: 
Prof. J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Charies Short, do. 
Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do- 
Prof. James Hall, Albany. 
Dr. Charies T. Jackson, Boston 


Messrs. A. A, Low & Brothers, New York. 
February, 1563. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 

By JOSIAH WARREN, 15 Scoilay’s Building, Tre- 
mont Kow, Boston, Mass. 
TRUE. CIVILIZATION, 
AN IMMEDIATE NECESSITY, 


AND THE 
LAST GROUND OF HOPE FOR MANKIND: 


Price, in paper covers, 65 cents ; handsomely bound, 
$1, postege prepaid: 16 pages. 
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/. REE ee ten) eS 
SPEECH OF GERRIT SMITH 
IN ALBANY, FEBRUARY 27. 1863. 


After offering the following Resolution : 
«Whereas the one work of. the nation is to crush 
the Rebellion; and whereas it can be accomplished 
that om Republican i, OF me roe 
Ss a 101 
of all men parties—should stand by 
the So oak tae hize with it under its 
embarrassments, and bear its burdens, and be 


for its whilst to 
Seolity, and. Whilst quite, ite anletakce but in 


measures, should 
the patriotism instead of and but to 
aes she fo memati uated oF wales, 
the enemy weaker instead of stronger.” 

Mr. Smith proceeded to say: 

The way is now open for me to mention 
some of our duties at this crisis. 


Ist. Zhe Rebellion must be put down. 
2d. All hands must help put it down. 


The Republicans, Democrats and Abolition- 
ists must all help, be it at whatever risk to 
their respective parties. Indeed, so far as 
the rebellion is concerned, they must all give 
up their parties, and become one party. Out- 
side of this one party they may still maintain 
old party names and old party aims. But 
into this new and sacred party they must 
bring no party interests, no party jealousies, 
no party divisions. In this party all must be 
harmony; and its members must know each 
other only as Americans. 

I add that whilst on the one hand the Abo- 
litionists must help put down the rebellion 
not merely because it is a pro-slavery one— 
(for, slavery out of the question, they should 
be equally prompt to put it down—)on the 
other hand the anti-abolitionists must not 
withhold their help because it is a pro-slavery 
rebellion. The Democrats must be as prompt 
to assist in putting down this rebellion as they 
would be were it an anti-slavery one. They 
know that they would lose very little time in 
arraying (and that too most vindictively, all 
their might against a New England anti-slav- 
ery Rebellion. They, who are now Peace 
Democrats, would then be War Democrats: 
and such of them, as are now the most tender 
to rebels, would then be the least patient with 
rebels. 

I said that the Abolitionists must help put 
down the rebellion. If any of them would 
not have it put down unless slavery be put 
down with it or before it, they are wrong. 
The rebellion is, aside from all questions of 
slavery, an enormous evil; and, as such, all 
are bound to help suppress it, unconditionally 
and uncalculatingly. Moreover, in the light 
of a sound philosophy there is no right thing 
that can be damaged by ending an evil; and 
hence if the undertaking to abolish slavery 
be a right thing nothing is to be feared for it 
from the:suppression of the rebellion. 

I called the existing rebellion a pro-slavery 
one. I do not forget that there are persons 
who find it convenient to deny it that char- 
acter. The Southern statesmen, one of whom 
calls slavery the corner stone of their new 
nation, do not thank these persons for this 
denial. The Southern clergymen will not 
thank them for it. They entirely concur with 
the Southern statesmen at this point. Their 
Bishops in their recent pastoral letter, are 
not ashamed to avow that the rebel States 
**are about to plant their national life” on 
slavery. 

* * > 

Tadd that the present is no time to talk, 
and get up issues and multiply divisions, 
about the Constitution, the Union and the 
country. One person may wish to have the 
Constitution altered, and another may not. 
For one I do not, and never did, wish any 
alteration in it. No Democratic stickler for 
the Constitution as it is, be he living or dead, 
has ever spoken or written as much as I have 
for the Constitution as it is. Two years ago 
the Democratic party and no small portion of 
the Republican party were ready for pro- 
slavery changes of the Constitution. I op- 
posed them ; but I did not ask for anti-slavery 
changes. I was entirely content with the 
Constitution just as the Fathers gave it to us. 
Again, whilst one person may wish the Union 
modified, another, like myself, may be satis- 
fied with its present terms. And again, whilst 
one person may wish to have the country no 
larger, another may go as far as I did in Con- 
gress, and wish to have it include Cuba and 
all Mexico. Oh no, the present is no time to 
agitate, or even to mention, these questions. 
There is time now for nothing else than for 
all of us to band ourselves together, and to 
determine in the depths of our souls, that the 
rebellion shall go down, even though Consti- 
tution and Union and country go down with 
it. But some of you will tell me, that you 
wish to save the Constitution, the Union and 
the country. So do I wish to save them. 
There is, however, only one way to save them; 
and that way is to forget them—to forget 
them in the one engrossing purpose to crush 
the rebellion. 

Now does all this, which I have just been 
saying, seem extravagant? Nevertheless it 
is only in the spirit of all this that the rebel- 
lion can be overcome. It is this out- of-season 
talk for the Constitution and the Union all 
the way through the War, that has so con- 
fused the nation, and prevented the concent 
tration of its interest and energies at the pont 
which claims all its interest and energies ; and 
that has done more than any and all things 
else to demoralize, debase and destroy the 
nation. Ifthe Democrats, Republicans and 
Abolitionists would come into a mutual stipu- 
lation not to speak for ninety days of the Con- 
stitution, the Union or slatery, there would 
within that time grow up such an earnestness 
and unanimity in the work of annihilating the 
rebellion, that it would be annihilated. 

‘* The Constitution as it is and the Union as 
i¢ was "—this, all the way through the war, 
has been the great motto not of the Democrats 
only but of most of the Republicans also. 1 
do not say that it was a bad motto with which 
to fave the discontents, murmurs and _ threats 
that preceded the war. Ido not say that it 
was unwise in Mr. Lincoln and our statesmen 
generally to continue to recognize it, in those 
early stages of the war, which nearly all of 
us hoped would not result in actual and prop- 
er war. But neither consistency nor any 
other consideration required them to recog- 
nize it any longer. Its effect any longer 
could be but to deceive and destroy. And 
yet, even now, when the strife has taken on 
the dimensions of the widest and the 
character of the most horrid war, this motto 
is still current. Alas, what misconceptions of 
the hour have they who, in this life and death 
struggle, would inspire us with any paramount 
anxiety, or indeed with any anxiety, for the 
Constitution and the Union! And, alas, how 
unfitted for a part in this struggle are all they 
who yield themselves up to this untimely and 
comparatively low inspiration! I say not 
that it will be improper to revive this motto 
after the rebels are conquered. But I do say 
that until then it should be buried and tor- 

otten. For until then we have nothing to 
think of but the rebellion and nothing to do 
but to put it down. 

* s . - . 


wise 


* * 


I repeat that I know not whether the slaves 
will come to us, or whether if they do they 
will work or fight. They are called the most 
patient and forgiving of all the races. They 
will certainly prove that they are, if they can 
forget that monstrous and meanest crime of 
letting the thousands, who toiled on the Vicks- 
burg cut-off, fall again into the hands of the 
vindictive slaveholders ; and if they can also 
forget the innumerable instances in which 
slaves coming to our lines, some with very 
valuable news of the designs and movements 
of the enemy, and all with hearts and hands 
to help us, have with satanic malignity been 
returned to the fate from which they had fled ; 
and ifin a word they can forget our persistent 
ridicule, loathing and murderous hate of a 
people, who have done not one wrong for the 
mountains of wrong under which we have 
buried them. It is true that even sucha 
peone may at last be goaded to revengeful 

d@ bleody insurrections. Not however if they 
can have a way of escape from their oppres- 
sors. The President's Proclamation is the 
safety-valve. One of my chief reasons for 
welcoming it was that it would probably pre- 
vent e insurrections. 

I said that the proclamation is tofbe justified 
in the _—< even the least favorable expec- 
tations it. But should we realize from 


it all this, which I have been speaking of as 





ia, Alabama, and Texas, half Virginia, (as 
i. is to seven, so is half to the whole,) half 
North Carolina—i. ¢., the whole minus a sea- 
board strip,—two-thirds of South Carolina, 
half of Mississippi, and one-third of Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. That is as much as to 
say that, because, the French hold Rome, 
Italy has become a French province, and 
there is no rebellion in Poland because Rus- 
sians are in the forts. Ill-minded men would 
call these statements by a harsh word, but 
they would be very wrong. Mr. Seward is 
simply a man with an exaggerated Milesian 
brain. Smith O’Brien in the cabbage garden 
would have described Ireland after precisely 
that fashion. 

This silly stuff is made the basis of an 
equall silly political plan. Negotiations are 
worthless because ‘‘ the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States furnishes 4 constitutional forum for 
debates between the alienated parties.” Seats 
are vacant, ‘‘ inviting the senators and rep- 
resentatives ef the discontented party, who 
may be constitutionally sent there from the 
States involved in the insurrection.” ‘‘ We 
shall soon settle,” says the victim to the foot- 
pad, ‘‘Only give me my watch back, and 
come with me tothe magistrate, and our 
quarrel will be settled at once,”the footpad 
standing the while with his foot on the 
neck of the spoiled. And the American peo- 
ple, whom one would have deemed, if any- 
thing, a little too practical, applaud this rub- 
bishing rhodomontade as farsighted political 
statesmanship, and do not even demand that 
Mr. Seward should be sent back to his desk. 
Well may our correspondent, himself the 
strongest of Northerners, admit that the 
North is despairing for the want of trust- 
worthy leaders. A joking attorney, a finan- 
cier who believes in paper, a Premier who 
writes despatches like this—never was cause 
so noble, committed to hands so base. 

The second danger, though the more strik- 


‘possible, then should we all rejoice in it. 
hould we hear to-night that a Southern black 
regiment has overcome a rebel white one, 
would we not all swing our hats? Would not 
even the Democrats? It would indeed put to 
shame some of their oftenest-repeated and 
most confident predictions, and it would take 
from their harp its most available string. But, 
Democrats, you would be too patriotic and 
ee to mind that—would’nt you? 

spoke of the blacks coming fo our side. 
Let me not be misunderstood. The abolition 
of slavery will not send the Southern blacks 
to the*North, but it will send the Northern 
blacks to the South. A genial climate, and, 
still more, masses of their race will attract 
them thither. They, who seek to make the 
white laborer of the North jealous of aboli- 
tion, do so very ignorantly or very disingenu- 
ously. 

om * * * * 

I must bring my speech to aclose. Do 
you wonder that I, so old and so radical an 
abolitionist, have expressed in it no concern 
about Slavery? I could not express what I 
did not feel. Since the bombarding of Sum- 
ter I have felt no concern about Slavery—tor 
I could not doubt that it was the effectual 
bombarding of Slavery. As the war has ad- 
vanced I have been increasingly confident 
that the people would never consent to re- 
establish the cause of all this blood and horror 
and desolation. As I have seen the plough- 
share of war pass through Slavery I have felt 
more and more that the time for the abomina- 
tion to pass away had come. And now have 
we signs that the very earhquakes of war will 
soon be rending this mountain of oppression, 
and tossing its parts hither and thither be- 
yond all possibility of restoration. 

Moreover, Civilization is everywhere cast- 
ing off Slavery; and there is reason to hope 
that even the South will become so far civi- 


lized by this war as no longer to desire slav- esti 
Nations 


bob and common gooseberry. That never 
mildews. I should cultivate them on the 
north side of a fence, or some shady place. 
Mr. Page, in reply to various questions, 
said, in cultivating strawberries it is best to 
change the ground every year. I do not like 
to grow different kinds together, as they will 
mix. Some kinds it is better to cultivate in 
hills. Two crops may sometimes be obtained 
in this way. 

Mr. Fowler asked concerning the Nanse- 
mond Sweet Potato. He said he had raised 
them the last year, through seed obtained of 
Mr. Ives. They were large but tasteless. 


land different from Mr. Fowler’s, from seed 


Mr. Black said that he had raised them, on' 


rounded by no other influences, can come to 
the support of our side in this contest, when 
even he, fresh from his Northern hills, with 
the inspiration of a virtuous public sentiment 
yet on him, the prejudices of childhood and 
manhood, and an unconquerable army to 
stimulate him, speaks only to apologize for 
his government in its action, and for the 
presence of himself and men in these cities 
and fields. But Gen. Banks has done even 
worse than this. He has yielded to all the 
demands of these men. Volunteering at the 
North has stopped. The army languishes. 
If the soldier dies his place is not filled. Soon 
the nine months men return. The rebellion 
is not conquered. Men are needed. Blacks 





obtained from the same source, and his were 
also worthless. 


mers did not cu 
fruits. He thought he had missed it in not 
doing so, in place of a part of his larger 
fruits. He dia not like to preach what he 
had not practiced ; but he would advise eve- 
ry one to set outa grape vine, although he 
never had. He was reminded of it often 
enough at home, when the grape season came 
round. 
Mr. Page said if he were to cultivate but 
three kinds of grapes, he would have the Con- 
cord, Hartford Prolific, and Delaware. The 
last was very small but the quality was the 
best of the three. The other two were very 
large. ; 

Mr. James M. Perry said that so far as 
profit was concerned, he thought some other 
crops more profitable than strawberries, as 
you cannot rely on a large crop frem them 
oftener than once in three years. If a per- 
son has a family of children, who can do the 
picking and hulling, and they do not take up 
the time of the farm hands, the crop pays 
much better. 

Mr. Page, in reply to a question concern- 
ing the covering of strawberries, said he left 


volunteer from the plantations. They leave 
‘** the cotton and the cane” to fight for the 


Mr. Aebisirgie Andrews asked why the far-| flag. The planter who wants all soldiers to 

tivate more of the smaller go home says to Gen. Banks, We want you to 
| stop enlisting black men from our acres, and 
ito send us back, to the furrow and the lash, 


'those you have already taken. He says I 
| will do as you ask! And this all in the inter- 
‘est of treason and rebellion ! 

| Ido not see the wisdom, as I fail to see the 
| economy of this step. As at the North, so 
‘at the South, I think nothing should be done 
| to discourage enlistments. And as the North- 
;ern farmer can give his son, well-educated, 
| virtuous, and happy at home, to his country 
'when it calls, and exult in the sacrifice, it 
|seems to be fair that the Southern planter 
| should give at least his chattel, who has nei- 
| ther father, mother, nur wife to mourn his 
|departure. These are the thoughts that I 
| hear uttered in the camps here, as well as 
down the river, and in the streets and hotels, 
among loyal civilians. There is a nearly 
unanimous belief among all, whether officers, 
| soldiers, or civilians, that Gen. Butler ought 
to return to this department. And even 
those whom Gen. Banks led here are largely 
and openly expressing the same opinion. [ 
was quite surprised to learn this, and did not 





ery. It is indeed sad to have to number war 


ing, is, we really believe, the less. ] 
survive disaster, but none ever yet survived 





amongst the civilizing agents. Nevertheless 
so itis that whilst the nations are on their 
present low plane—a plane in the case of 
some of them not above the barbarism of 
slaveholding—it is hardly extravagant to say 
of them that: ‘‘ without shedding of blood 
there is no civilization.” War is emphat- 
ically the worst of all remedies. But the na- 
tions are still too low and barbarous to try 
only the better ones. 

Yes, the slave is soon to go free. Heaven’s 
time for setting him free is at hand; and 
Earth and Hell cannot prevail against Heav- 
en. He goes free by the shedding of blood. 
But it is the blood of his common oppressors 
North and South, instead of his own. Won- 
drous manifestations of the Divine hand! 
Wondrous retributions of the Divine justice! 

But though Iam sure that the innocent 
slave shall go free, 1am not sure that the 
guilty nation shall live. God alone knows 
what penalty will be adequate to its enormous, 





/continued and unrepented crimes against | 


| His poor. Perhaps it is to be destroyed, and 
| to be a warning, loud and long, against op- 
| pression. Nevertheless, though we are to be 
,submissive to whatever may be in store for 
| her, we are to labor zealously, wisely and in- 
| cessantly for her salvation. 

My hearers, we will all stand by the Gov- 
| ernment—will we not ? Although some of us 


mental untruthfulness in the minds of their 
| governing men. France was far more pressed 
when the Committee of Public Safety, for the 
‘first time in three years dared to look the 
facts in the face, and a man of genius in the 
North might, in a week, repair the losses of 
two whole years. Still the news from the 
West undoubtedly foreshadows the rise of a 
new and a pressing danger, the gradual 
‘‘ whittling” away of what remains of the 
Unin. Part of the Middle States, following 
the example of the South, threaten, if peace 
cannot be obtained by any other mode, to 
make a convention of their own. | These 
| States, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylva- 
|nia, though all free States, have, for the past 
'few months, been irritated to the last degree 
by the conduct of the war. Pennsylvania is the 
least noisy, because her leading men have 
been conciliated by contracts, but she has 
just elected a Democratic Senator, and Ohio, 
‘though restrained by her free-soil Germans, 
is Democrat in tone. It is in Indiana and Illi- 
nois, however, that the strongest peace feel- 
ing exists. In both there is the strongest 
dislike of the blacks, the greatest indisposi- 
tion to fight for the abolition of slavery. Each 
has contributed large bodies of soldiers to the 
war, and each therefore, is full of suffering 
| families, and of men who tell of battles lost 











the plants of the Early Virginia uncovered believe it until I heard it from so many quar- 
on high land. All the large kinds must be ters, with my own ears. 

well covered to insure acrop. If covered 

too deep they will spoil. Snow is the best 

covering they can have. Greater care must WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
be taken of those that grow in hills. HARTFORD PRESS. 

Mr. A. Mudge said he had raised strawber- I enclose herewith copies of the corre- 
ries for his own family. They must be well spondence between I. Toucey, late Secretary 
weeded to secure a crop. He wondered that | of the Navy, Commander Craven, and Gen. 
grapes were not more raised. Those who | Meigs, relating to the safety of the forts com- 
had them did not take sufficient care of them. | manding the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 
He laid his down every winter and pruned dated a November, 1860. 
them. The Isabella ripens and givesa good|  [¢ will be seen that in November, 1860, be- 
crop every year, in a sheltered place, on the! fore the result of the Presidential election 
side of his house. The Concord grape grows | could have been known at Key West, well 
in an exposed place, and they ripen about | founded apprehensions existed in the minds 
the same time withthe Isabella. He thought | of the military and naval officers in that vicin- 
the currant the most important of the smaller ity that an attempt was to be made to seize 
fruits. _ |the Gibraltar of the Mediteranean of the 

Mr. Page, concerning the time for setting} West. That these officers took prompt, 





out strawberry plants, said he set his plants 
in September, never in August. One of his 
reasons was that if you transplant in August 
you must take the first runners, thereby spoil- 
ing the plants left. He transplanted at all 


but not to secure a crop that year. 

Mr. C. P. Preston said they were com- 
mencing the field culture of the grape in Mid- 
dlesex county—mostly the Concord variety. 
They are set in rows, four to six feet apart 
each wey, and are trained to stakes six or 


seasons. The spring is the best for the plants, | 


effective and patriotic measures to prevent 
the success of these schemes and reported 
their action to the navy department. That 
1, Toucey at once ordered the vessels thus 
placed on guard over the most important 
fortress in the Western world, whose posses- 
| sion involved the sovereignty, almost, over the 
| Gulf States and the Mississippi River, to pro- 
ceed at once to FOREIGN waters. 

Comment seems unnecessary and super- 
fluous, especially to those at all familiar with 
| the infamous record that stains the archives 





are Democrats and some Republicans and | by stupidity, and of armies sacrificed by mis- 
| some Abolitionists, we will nevertheless lock management. Illinois has begun the fray, 
| hands as Americans—will we not? We will and passed resolutions through both Houses, 
all of us, notwithstanding our party divisions | 1n which after a terrible preamble accusing the 
| and party interests, generously and _patrioti- | President of all sorts of crimes, it is resolved 
‘cally band ourselves together to crush this | that ‘‘a National Convention of all the States 
' causeless and accursed rebellion—will we not? , be called to adjust the national difficulties, 
Would that we might this night feel more | that the States may hereafter livein harmony, 
| deeply than ever that it is not by the rebels , each being secured the rights guaranteed re- 
‘that we can be conquered, but only by our- | spectively to all by our fathers.” Louisville, 
iselves. Nothing-is truer than that the life of Kentucky, is named as the place of meeting, 
the rebellion isain disunion at the North. | and commissioners are appointed to obtain 
| Nothing is truer‘than that it would find its the adhesion of other States. It is known that 
| death in union at the North. these resolutions are accepted by Indiana, 

Ere taking my seat let me remind you of and the Democrats believe and the Tribune 
our duty to stand by our army—by the brave evidently fears that Ohio and Pensylvania will 
men who have gone out from among us to follow in the same track. In other words the 
suffer every hardship and to face every peril central Government is openly superseded. 
in the high and holy work of suppressing the | Moreover the Legislature of Illinois in pas- 
most nefarious of all conspiracies. But the | sing this resolution declares its allegiance at 
way to stand by them is to stand by the Gov- | an end because the Constitution has been vi- 
ernment they serve. To desert the Govern- | olated, and ‘‘ will never consent that the great 
ment is to desert them. Our soldiers bid us| Northwest should be separated from the 
stand by the Government. They are afflicted | Southern States comprising the Mississippi 
that so many of us do not. They are indig-| valley. That river shall never water the soil 
nant at the divisions by which we encourage | of two nations, but from its source to its con- 
‘the foe, and make him abler to drive back | fluence with the Gulf shall belong to one great 
‘and slaughter our friends. Such heartlessness and united people.” In plain English, if 
| toward themselyes as well as toward the coun- | separation must come, Illinois goes with the 
|try is very unlike that reward of sympathy, | South. Fortunately the South will not have 
‘gratitude and love on which they counted | Illinvis, but the resolution shows how rapid- 
|when they went forth to fight her battles. ly the spirit of disintegration is at work. 
|Our slain soldiers, could they speak, would |The South has set up for itself, the Border 
_bid us stand by the Government. Our tens States, headed by Kentucky, hesitate whom 
_of thousands of broken families, weeping over ‘to follow, and now two of the most important 


those who went to the army never more to of the Middle States formally call on the re- 
There 





ireturn from it, bid us stand by the Govern- | 


ment. The enlightened friends of freedom 

,and righteousness the earth over bid us stand 
_by the Government. And, loud above all, 
| comes down the voice out of Heaven: ‘Stand 
_by the Government! Stand by the Govern- 
;ment!!” 


+or- 


From the London Spectator. 
THE TWO AMERICAN DANGERS. 


| There are two good reasons, and but two, 
for the despair which seems creeping over the 





North, and they are Mr. Seward and the con- | 


duct of the great Western States. It will be 
| difficult for the Union to survive even tempo- 
rarily, a second secession in the West, but 
no nation can live which approves such de- 
spatches as Mr. Seward’s. It is not that they 
are timid, or boastful, or contrary to any es- 
tablished principle in politics, for very suc- 
cesful despatches have been marked by any 
or all of these qualities.. But they prove 
that the man who composes them, who more 
than any man in America governs the Fede- 
ral Government, not only cannot adhere to 
facts, but cannot perceive them; that the 
| American Premier 1s as a man who, stumbling 
along in the desert, not only does not see the 
sand, but denies that sand can exist. There 
is not a trace in Mr. Seward’s reply to the 
last French suggestion of any consciousness 
that facts can have any bearing on history. 
The Emperor suggested, civilly enough, 
though perhaps with a subtle meaning, that 
North and South might discuss a peace with- 
out intermitting war. A statesman resolved 
on rejection would have declined the proffer 
in ten lines of respectful obstinacy; but Mr. 
Seward must give his reasons, and they con- 
| sist in a blank denial of everything known to 
be true. There is no war between Northand 
South, only an ‘‘ insurrectionary party ;” in- 
deed, those sections do not exist. ** We have 
here, in a political sense, no North, no South; 
no Northern, no Southern States.” Why not 
have denied them existence in a geographical 
sense as well? Metaphysicians are accustomed 
to argue that in a piece of bread, besides 
water and flour, and salt and yeast, there 
is a metaphysical substance which alone 
can be cailed bread. But no metaphysician 
|in his senses ever argued that, because of his 


| metaphysical whole, the substantive parts had 


| ceased to exist. Mr. Seward, however, hav- 
ing realized the metaphysical idea of the 
L nion, not only aflirms that it exists with and 
besides its constituents, but that they have no 
, existence at all. There is no North and no 
' South, only **a nation of thirty millions, civ- 
illy divided into forty-one States and Territo- 
‘ries, which cover an expanse hardly less than 
Europe, and occupied by a peaceful demora- 
(cy exercising everywhere “—in the Carolinas 
for instance—** the utmost freedom of speech 
and suffrage.” This is the single idea of the 
long despatch. War for Mr. Seward has no 
existence, it is only a ** struggle” to subdue 
/a ‘* party,” waged between that party on one 
/side, ‘* and on the other hand a loyal people, 
who constitute not only Northern States, but 
Eastern, Middle, Western and Southern 
States.” What answer is conceivable to an 
/ assertion like that? What answer is ever 
| possible to the man who tells you seriously 
; that he is his own son, or a teacup, or the 
Messiah, except the pitying assent with which 
good men humor the fancies of those whom 
God has seen good ‘to afflict with a tempora- 
ry loss of reason. Once, indeed, Mr. Sew- 
ard wakes up to the idea that foreigners will 
not, perhaps, admire his transcendental no- 
tion of substance ; but it is only to display, 
on another side, his inability to understand 


' 





/mainder to form a third federation. 
remain New York and New England to con- 
trol single-handed all the rest. The mean- 
ing of all this is only too clear; Illinois 
is satisfied that the Union is impossible, aud 

‘forced to choose between God and Mammon, 
‘freedom for man, and freedom of carriage 
‘for goods, chooses the lower side. If the 
| North can conquer the Mississippi, Illinois 
| will go with her friends ; if not, she will rush 
reluctant but firm to the embrace of her ene- 
|inies. In any case she will go wherever the 
spoil remains. 

It is useless to talk morality about the base- 
ness visible in all this. All human bengs to 
whom gain is the highest ideal are about 
equally base, and the point for politicians is 
the probable result of the move. The vote 
which secures’ this resolution is not. thrown, 
it must be reniembered, by parties distributed 
over the State. The North of Illinois votes 
‘as a whole, and the South of Illinois votes as 
‘a whole, and the alternatives therefore, are 
two—either Ohio and Pennsylvania will join 
and then the Middle States will set up for 
themselves; or they will not, and then South- 
ern Illinois and Indiana will throw in their lot 
with the South. In the former case, peace— 
and probably a disgraceful peace—is almost 
inevitable, for New York and the Eastern 
States cannot fight the battle alone. In the 
latter case, the South will gain at a blow more 
than it has lost in Virginia, Missouri or Ten- 
nessee. A very few mails will show us the 
truth; but at present the only chance of the 
North seems the release of the Mississippi. 
Upon the result of the siege of Vicksburg 
depend the fortunes of the Union. If that 
city is captured by June the war may recom- 
mence, and the victory still remain to the 
more enduring race. If not, one more con- 
tinent will be surrendered to that system of 
organized anarchy, of war, and _ pillage, and 
crime ; oj heavy taxation and wasted energy ; 
of jealous watchfulness and secret intrigue ; 
of resources neutralized by division, and pro- 
jects spoiled by bickering; of over-powertul 
families and over-wretched laborers, which 
we term in our complacent contempt for all 
ideas but our own—the European Balance of 
Power. 





From the Salem Gazette. 
DANVERS’ FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting on+ Wednesday evening, 
March 11, Mr. Amos A. Pope presided, The 
subject for discussion was Strawberries and 
other Small Fruits, on which Mr. Nathan 
Page, Jr., delivered an address. 

After the address, Mr. S. P. Fowler re- 
marked that he supposed all farmers cultivat- 
ed currants. They generally set them out 
anywhere, cultivating the old kinds, and pay- 
ing but little attention to them. Consequent- 

ly they get but an indifferent yield. I would 
recommend the White and Red Dutch, as the 
only kinds for general cultivation. The 
White Dutch are sweet, and the Red Dutch 
are nice for cooking. All the old wood, of 
over two vears, should be cut out. It begins 
to bear always on the wood of two years old. 
‘I think the best way is to cultivate it in bush 
form, and not as a tree, as is sometimes rec- 
ommended. You may get larger currants 
from a bush trimmed as a tree, but it will be 
more liable to injury from the borer. I have 
noticed at Danvers Port and East Danvers 
that the leaves of the currant, gooseberry 
and other bushes, were destroyed by a worm 
of the same species as the canker worm. I 
have cultivated eight varieties of the currant 
|and prefer the White and Red Dutch, as pre- 
viously named. Of gooseberries [ have cul- 
‘tivated many kinds; but they are all apt to 


eight feet in height. They thought them aj of the Navy Department. The popular mind 
very profitable crop. ‘ 
Mr. Page disliked to grow the currants in seemed as though ¢ p a was to escape the in- 
a bush form. In setting slips, he removed | dignant denunciation of his betrayed country- 
all the buds from two to three inches above | men by his very obscurity. The igure: he 
the ground. By so doing they are made to | outraged the birthday of the father of his 
branch out low, without springing from the country by an appeal on behalf of his ‘Lost 
ground; and you are thus enabled to weed | ALLIES,” i. €., the aforesaid Floyd and com- 
and hoe around them easily. -pany, andit was forgotten. But now that in 
Mr. Weston said he noticed that some of the exultation of successful intrigue he pro- 
his currant bushes were thickly covered with poses to stump Coxnecticut in behalf of those 
lice. Q : : ‘‘lost allies,” it is high time some of these 
Mr. Fowler said that washing with whale-' facts should be spread before the people. 
oil soap would remove those. He then ask- | Benedict Arnold proposed to give up West 
ed which was the best kind of raspberry to Point toa foreign foe. The action of I. T. 
be raised. : | would have given up the key to the Gulf to 
_Mr. Page replied that the Hardy Franco- traitors. God have mercy on our good 
nia Raspberry was the best, for market pur- mother Connecticut for having spawned two 
poses. For one’s own use, the Red Antwerp, | such. 
which was too soft for transportation. As| Another instance occurs to me. I meanthe 
they came about the same time with the case of the ‘‘Vandalia.” The ‘*Vandalia” 
strawberry, he did not pay much attention to | was ordered to our East Indian station, and 
them. ‘The_ Blackberry is a good crop. | was fitting in New York. Every sailor knows 
Some complain of their propensity to spread. | that there are trade winds which it is neces- 
| He always hoed up the extra ones, and never | sary to avail oneself of to make the voyage 
failed to find a demand for them. The New under sail. At the same time the brief, dam- 
Rochelle, or Lawton, had been highly reeom- | ning dispatch I enclose was written, an order 
|mended, but he did not think much of them, | was sent for the ‘*Vandalia” to proceed to 
| except for preserving, and would willingly | sea, The captain remonstrated, the ship was 
| supply any of his friends who desired with | not ready ; months later would enable him to 
| plants. 'reach his station equally soon, for it was a 
| simple question whether to wait for the trade 
; winds in New York or under an equatorial 


‘sun. Benedict Toucey simply reiterated the 


[New Orleans Correspondent of the Traveller.] 
BANKS AND BUTLER. | : ‘ : : 
| order. The ‘*Vandalia” went to sea, so quick 


It is undeniable there are sharp and bitter | as to leave the captaia’s clerk behind, | be- 
“criticisms everywhere on the policy that has | Jieve. 
obtained in this department since the deposi-| But her captain was loyal, although the 
tion af Gen. Butler. It 18 attributed to the southern cross gleamed in the sky of his na- 
| positiveness of the orders under which Gen. |‘ tiye State, and the ‘*Vandalia” touched at the 
| Banks acts. The great good sense which has! Cape, There they found a file of American 











|heretofore characterized Gen. Banks, it is 
|thought, would suggest a course quite differ- 
‘left free to follow the counsels of his own 
_judgment, and to execute the purposes of his 
‘own will. He seems to have intimated. as 
‘much in his late speech to the planters. 

| He said he was acting under general in- 
' structions, but he so phrased his statement as 
to lead to the inference that he regarded them 
'as specific in some particulars. If they leave 
his hands free, soldiers not less than citizens 
| think he should pursue a course totally differ- 
ent from that which he now*.takes. ‘This 
State cannot be recalled to the Union by kind- 
‘ness alone. A rebel cannot be reclaimed by 
purely moral suasion. He has sinned too 
deeply and deliberately. This rebellion is 
not based on an impulse. It cannot be 
checked, therefore, by an exhortation. It is 
based ona long-entertained purpose, on ** de- 


‘liberate and deadly hate” of the alliance of 


of the North and South binding the two into 
‘one Federative Union. That hate Gen. but- 
‘ler was in a fair way to overcome, He was 
‘rapidly teaching this people that its exercise 
or existence was utterly incompatible with 
‘lite, liberty, or the 
ness” in these regions. ‘reason hid itself 
from his presence, and from the presence 
lof his officers and men. But it cer- 
‘tainly has presented itself boldly and broad- 
‘ly in the day since he left. 
‘in the streets of New Orleans. I hear of it 
‘here in the streets and in the marts of trade. 
‘It is not smothered as heretofore. It is now 
‘free to make proselytes. And one traitor can 
now encourage and give countenance to an- 
other. ‘The spectacle on the levee at New 
Orleans the other day, on the occasion of the 
exchange of prisoners, when secession bad- 
ges were fluttered and treason openly an- 
nounced in foul phrase, and a riot made im- 
minent between a treasonable populace and 
‘the soldiers who were trying to preserve the 
| peace, should have opened wide the eyes of 
the Commanding General. It was the very 
day after his soeech of welcome and encour- 
‘agement to the planters, a very wonderful 
speech to a set of men as earnestly hostile to 
our Union as any that nestle in Richmond or 
‘Vicksburg to-night. Yet Gen. Banks forgot 
in their presence to say a word by way of re- 
calling them toa remembrance of whom and 
what has brought this wreck upon our tempo- 
ral prosperity, which he seemed so greatly 
to deplore. But on the contrary he welcom- 
_ed them to his counsels, through one of their 
leaders, who, in the published debate, had 
declared that what they really wanted was 
that officers and men alike should go home 
where they came from, and let them manage 
their atfairs in their own way, which was a 
genteel way of saying that they wanted to 
turn this valley over unconditionally to the 
Southern Contederacy. 

As I listened to those words I thought it 
‘the duty of the Commanding General to dis- 
' perse that meeting and to send the obnoxious 
, orator to prison, or blow him into the middle 

of the Mississippi, or hang him like Mumford. 
| And so thought and said others. But so did 
‘not think Gen. Banks, for be afterwards made | 
_the speech referred to, certainly remarkable 
| for what it did not contain as well as for the 


pave generalities which distinguished it. In g 


listening to it 1 thought, how can the Com- 
men and women) 


| manding General suppose 


facts. The Union has been, he says, so re.| mildew. I have lately cultivated the Hough- | here, who were born, nurtured, and live in | ; r 
established, that its enemies only hold Geor lton Seedling, which was a cross of the crown- | the atmosphere of treason, and who are sur- | different sections of the Union might find a 


|ent from that which he is pursuing if he were 


pursuit of happi- 


It flaunts daily | 


yapers, received by the overland mail, and 
| Caacd of the lighted fires of civil war. The 
‘*Vandalia” spread her canvass to the breeze, 
but her bowsprit was pointed toward the set- 
ting sun.’ One fine morning a weather-beaten 
captain entered the Secretary's rooms, and re- 
| ported the ‘‘Vandalia” home. That man was 
R. P. Lee, now rear-admiral in command at 
Hampton Roads. 

1. Toucey lives in the city of Hartford ; his 
elegant equipage sweeps along your streets 
and he dares force himself into your social 
circles. Inthe East the whited leper rests 
outside the cities’ walls, not to spread the 
foul contagion. How long shall this moral 
leper be allowed to taint the air with his lep- 
rosy? God may forgive Connecticut for rear 
ing such men as Arnold and Toucey, but 
there will be no forgiveness for her if she does 
not spurn their teachings and example. Ar- 
nold came back to riot on the conflagration of 
New London, but, give the devil his due, he 
came with banner, brand and bow, as foe- 
man incets foeman. ‘Toucey comes back to 
flaunt your wealth in your own faces, and to 
be ready to open the door for those who 
would destroy, not your houses, but your in- 
stitutions and your liberties. 


Correspondence Between Captain Craven and 
Isaac Toucey- 
U. S.SreaMerR Monawk, 
Key West Nov. 15, 1860. 

Sir: Ihave the honor to enclose to you a 
copy of a letter I received from Capt. M. C. 
Meigs, U. S. Engineers. 

Believing that the present deplorable con- 
dition of affairs in the Southern States, the in- 
terests of the General Government will be 
best subserved by taking such measures as 
will prevent the possibility of the seizure of 
these strongholds by any band of lawless men, 
I consider it my duty to guard against that 
contingency. I will, therefore, sail to-mor- 
row for the Tortugas, and have advised 
Lieut.-Com. Stanley to guard this place. 

I need not say to you, sir, that I have 
adopted this measure only from calm and ma- 
ture deliberation, and with great hopes that 
my fears may not be realized, but that our 
country may yet recover from the agitation 
which seems disturbing it to its centre. 

I can assure you that I will proceed with 
the utmost circumspection, and in such a way 
as cannot give offence or provoke cavil. 

Will you be pleased to furnish me with in- 
structions for my future guidance, under the 
unforeseen and alanis state of affairs. 

Very respectfully your ob’t servant, 
T. AUG. CRAVEN, Lieut.-Comd’g. 
Hon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy. 
Key West, Fla., Nov. 15, 1860. 
Com. T. A. Craven, Comd’g Naval Forces at 

Key West. 

Str: The news received by the steamer Is- 
abel indicates such a state of excitement 
among a portion of the people of the United 
States that it appears to me proper that some 
precautions should be taken to prevent an at- 
tempt by some small expedition to seize upon 
Fort Taylor or Fort Jetferson. 

The first, | understand, contains a consid- 
erable supply of ammunition and some guns. 
Fort Jeth on, at the Tortugas, is without 
uns or ammunition. 


I look for no expedition authorized by the 


' constituted authorities of any State, but any 


small party of men anxious to embroil the 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY, MARCH 7 


4 NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK, 


tempting bait in either of these important for- 
tresses. 

I address to-day a note to[{Capt. J. M. 
Brennan of the Ist Artillery, who, with eight- THE 
— _ fit for duty, is stationed at yor 

est barracks, calling his attention to this i 
subject, and I beg lane respectfully to sug- RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA : 
gest to a" the propriety of so disposing of COMPRISING ITs 

e naval forces under your command, &8 | chorography—Climate— a oe 
while exciting the least attention to make the tiaan staples Utes cations ne 
success of any expedition impossible, merce and Trade—General Industry—Society—Con- 

I have the honor to be, sir, stitution and Laws—in a word, everything of Le- 
Very respectfully, PORTANCK or INTEREST relating to the State. 


Your obedient servant, 
C. M. MEIGS, BY JOHN S. HITTELL, 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Captain of Engineers, in charge of Fort Jef- 
ferson. 

T . & “I write of California, which has astonished th 

or ‘al STEAMER Monawk, world by a migration that suddenly built up the first 
y West, Nov. 16, 1860. large Caucasian community on the shores of the North 


Srr: By an official communicati | Pacific—by her vast yields of gold, amounting in thir- 
: : nication from ears to $700,000,000, sensibly affecting the mark- 


Capt. Meigs, U. S. Engi r aétention | 2°87 
Spt. Meigs, Ve S. Engineers, my attention | ets of labor and money in all the leading nations of 
is called to the unprotected condition of Fort , Christendom. I write of her while she still offers a 


. : | wide field for the enterprising and the young, who 
Taylor, which commands this harbor. | there have in full sight the rreatest casi for suo- 


I enclose you a copy of the letter of Capt. | cess and the fewest chances of failure.”—[The Author. 


Meigs. 
Whatever be the result of the issue now Price $1 50. 





One volume, large 12mo. 
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at once branded Floyd as a traitor, andit | Hammonia.. 


iraised against the General Government by 
| the people of a few Southern States the im-! 4 Rowan & CO. San ST BD 
[pees of the posts at this place and the! w. 5. wIDDLETON, 17 Mercer Street, New York ; 
ortugas cannot be estimated, commanding |, EE & SHEPARD, 149 ‘a : 
as they do the commerce of the Gulf of Mexi- ee 
co. I therefore deem it my duty to advise | 
you to use the vessel” under your command | 
for the defense of Fort Taylor, while the MR, STILLE’ vy 
Mohawk will hold the fortress. : sLE'S NEW PAMPHLET. 
It is not necessary to advise an officer of | 
your discretion of the extreme delicacy ofthe; NORTHERN INTERESTS 
ositions occupied here by the officers of the | 
Jnited States. We must beware of giving | — 
any offence by which to perplex the questions SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 
at issue, while at the same time we must | : 
firmly discharge our duties nnder the laws of A PLEA FOR UNITED ACTION, 
By Charles J. Stillé. 
I’rice 15 Cents, 


*.* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





the United States. 
Fervently trusting that the wounds of our 
country may yet be healed, 


Tam, respectfully, your ob’t. servant, 
T. Ava. Craven, Lieut. Comd’g. 
Lieut. Commanding F. Stan_trey, command- 
ing U.S. steamer ‘* Wyandotte.” 
Navy Department, Nov. 24, 1860. 

Sm: I have received your letter of the 
15th inst., with inclosures. 

The Department does not, from any infor- 
mation in its possession, deem it necessary 
that you should remain at the Tortugas to 
| guard Fort Jefferson. You will therefore 
| proceed to your cruising ground. 

1 am respectfully, your ob’t. servant, 
I. Toucey. 
'Lieut. T. A. Craven, commanding U.S. 
steamer Mohawk, Key West, Fl. 














SAILING DAYS OF STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM THE UNITED 8TATES. 
Names. Leaves. Dates. For. 
| British Queen....New York..... Mech 28. ..e«. Nassau 
| Bremen New York Mch 28..-... Bremen 
| Norwefian......-Portland ......Mch 2s8....Liverpool 
Edinburgh .......New York.....Mch 28....Liverpool | 
Europa......... ..Boston Ap] 1....Liverpoo! 
| Etma...cccccccccee New Y pl 4....Liverpool 
| Saxonia. New York.....Apl 4.... Hamburg | 
| ASi&.,.ccesesseeeeNew York,...-Apl 7....Liverpool | 
FROM EUROPE. | 
.-Liverpool..... Mch 11....New York | 
-Liverpool..... Mch 14....New York 
Southampton. Mch 18....New York 
-Liverpool.....Mch 18....New York 
Liverpool 21....... Boston | 
Southampton. Mch 2! -New York 
i Mch 23....New York 
Southampton.Apl 1....New York 
«Southampton. Apl 8....New York 


Europa. 
| Asia.... 
| Bremen 

Glasgow 
| Canada. 
| Bavaria 
| Africa.. 
| America 








—— Qdbertise ments, 


ANNUAL RETURN 
OF THE 
| 


KNICHKHERBOCEHS!DR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


Made to the Commissioners for Massachusetts, Nov., 1862. 





Am’t insured by existing policies. ........$2,340,317 00 
| Present net value of existing policies.... 126,816 56 
| Am’t of losses ascertained and unpaid... 500 00 
“claimed, whether acknowledged as 

due or not by the Company...... 10,500 00 
due from the Company on its declar- 
ed, promised or acknowledged in 
debtedness or other claims, in- 
cluding dividends bonuses on dis- 
_ tribution of surplus, or as profits 
| Full amount of assets of the Company... 
Am’t of R. R. stock owned by the Co... 
“invested in real catate.......+-..0- . 
‘- loaned on mortgage of real estate.. 
loaned on note secured by collater- 
als of personal property........- 
of all other investments..... @ieweie 
received for premiums the past year 
received for premiums in cash...... 
received forj premiums in promis- 

sory notes or securities 
received for interest the past year 
paid for interest the past year...... 

of guarantee funds in cash 
paid for expenses, taxes and com- 
missions the past year......-++-- 


iJ. J. LOCKE, AGent, - - 70 State St. 


1,450 90 
285,062 36 
7,500 00 
3,923 90 


44,770 38 
97,268 08 
70,904 24 


15,878 67 





3,548 58 
100,000 00 


22,540 OF 





i. 
Book Grade. 
‘MRS. GASKELL’S 
| (We look upon “Sylria’s Lovers” as a better norel than | 
| *Mary Barton.’ The stury has a noble moral, It 1s a fic- | 
tion which will tuke tts place abore the high-water mark of 


the fashion or caprice uf the day.—THE READER, Lon- | 
| don.) 
| 


[HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


| 


} 
| 
PUBLISH 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


A Novel by Mrs., Gaskell, 


Author of “ Mary Barton,’ “Cranford,” My Lady 
Ludlow.”’ “North and South,’’ “The Moor- 
land Cottage,” “ Right at Last,” “A 
Dark Night’s Work,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 50 Cts. 


For true, artistic workmanship, we think ‘‘ Sylvia’s 

_ Lovers’? superior to any of Mrs. Gaskell’s former 

works. The story is very finely worked up, and as 
true as powerful.—.dtheneum, London. 

We look upon * Sylvia’s Lovers’ as a better novel 
than “Mary Barton.” The story has a noble moral. 
It is a fiction which will take its place above high- 

| water mark of the fashion or caprice of the day.— The 
Reader, London. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories Left 
Out in ** Line upon Line.” This First Part relates 
Events in the Times of the Patriarchs and the Jud- 
ges. By the Author of ‘ Line upon Line,”’ “‘ Read 
ing without Tears,” “ More about Jesus,” Streaks 
of Light,” &c. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, Author of * The Life of Edward Ir- 
ving,” “ The Last of the Mortimers.” ‘“‘ The Days 
of My Life,” * The Laird of Norlaw,” &¢. &vo, 
Paper 75 cents; Cloth $1.00 


BARRINGTON. A Novel. By Charies Lever, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Charles O'Malley,” ** Gerald Fitzgerald,” 
“The Martins of Cro’ Martin,’’“* Maurice Tiernay,’’ 
“The Dodd Family Abroad,” “ One of Them,” &c., 
&e., &c. 8vo, Paper 50 cents. 

NO NAME. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, Author) 
of ‘The Woman in White,’’ “ Queen of Hearts,” 
&c. Illustrated by John MeLenan. 8vo, Paper, 
$1.25; Cloth, @1.50. 

MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. By William) 
Howard Russell, L.L.D. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AURORA FLOYD. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, | 
Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret."’- 8vo, Paper, 


25 cents. 


SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards 
12mo, printed on Tinted Paper, Cloth $1.90; Cloth , | 
Gilt Edges, $1.25. 


— 


| MODERN WAR: Its Theory and practise. Tllus- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


trated from Celebrated Campaigns and Battles. 
With Maps and Diagrams. By Emeric Szabad’ 
Captain U.S. A. 12mo, Cloth $1.00. 


GENERAL BUTTERFIELD’S OUTPOST DUTY. 
Camp and Outpost Duty for Infantry. With stand- 
ing Orders, Extracts from the Revised Regulations | 
for the Army, Rules for Health, Maxims for Sol. 
diers, and Duties of Officers. By Daniel Bufterfield, 
Major-Gen. Vols., U. 8. A., Chief of Staff to General | 
Hooker. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 62 cents. i 

907" Any of the above Works sent by mail, post-paid on - 

cenpt of price. 














131,600 00 


59,115 57, 


16,451 02. 


ine ~~~ | by Harley. 
NEW NOVEL.;| ~~ 


|} The former pamphlet of Mr. Stillé, entitled “ How 
| & Free People Conduct a Long War,’’ has obtained a 
| national reputation, and is still in great demand. 
| The present one displays the same vigour and justness 
| of thought, and is destined toa like career of popul 
| ity and usefulness. It discusses a question of profound 
| interest, and in a masterly way. Peace is so very 
desirable, that many are in danger of being lulled into 
| a false peace. The end is contemplated, without a due 
| consideration of the means; and not a few are bring- 
ing themselves to the opinion, that a recognition of 
the South as an independent government, implying a 
dismemberment of the Union, should not be withhe d, 
if it could put an end to the war. If any are thus in- 
fluenced, we pray them, before they proceed further, 
| to read this pamphlet, in which the question is care- 
fully considered, and reason and history are employ- 
| ed to unfold the fearful results of two independent 
sovereignties lying side by side. Mr. Stillé reasons 
a onately; let him be heard fully in the same 
spirit. 
Also just ready, the ninth thousand of 


/HOW A FREE PEOPLE CONDUCT A 
LONG WAR. 


| Prick 15 Cents, 9 Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, No. 606 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, 


. LAPB OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN, 


The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who 
was executed at Charlestown, Virginia, Dec. 2d, 1859, 
for an Armed Attack upon American Slavery; with 
Notices of some of his Confederates. Edited by R1cH 
| ARD D, WEBB. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
| Asmall fresh supply of this interesting work,(which 
| is prefaced by a fine photographic likeness,) wherein 
| the character and purposes of John Brown are set 





— | forth with great clearness and justice, has been receiy- 


ed and is now for sale. Price, one dollar. Correspon- 

| dents sending that sum will have a copy of the book 
sent them—postage paid. Address SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
221 Washington Street. Boston. 





WALKER, WISE, & CO.. 
Have just published 


“THE PIONEER BOY: 


| —AND— 


| How He Became President, 
BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 


| Authorof “THE BosBIN Boy,” THE PRINTER 
Boy,” “ Poor Boy aND MEKCHANT PRINCE,” &e, 


ES 

This book contains the early life of PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN, tracing his career from boyhood up to 
manhood : his life in Kentucky, where he was born, 
and his adventures in after years. 

Two years have been spent in its preparation, and 
all the material has been derived from reliable sources, 
It is presented in the form of a tale for boys and 


young men, and will, in fact, be of much interest toall, « 


It also illustrates what the principles of honesty, 
industry, energy, and perseverance have done, in 
raising a poor boy, born in poverty, in a Slave State, 
to the highest place of honor that our country can 
bestow. It should be put in the hands of every 
| young man in the United States, as an example and 
an encouragement. 
| It will be illustrated with five tull -page engravings 


! 





THE RESULTS OF 
EMANCIPATION! 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


| 
| 
| 


| Translated by Miss Mary L. Booru, translator 
| of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical and 
| Social results of Emancipation in those, countries 
| where it has taken gee that the importance of this 
| volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
| sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated. 
| It was written at the suggestion of the learned 
| Count Montalembert; is based entirely on official re- 
| ports; and its statements, which comprehend every 

form of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
| lowiny extract from a notice of the French Edition, 

in the Christian Ekrammer, may testify. It is pro- 
| nounced, ‘among the most remarkable, fascinating 
; and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
| and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
as De hag cheng work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
iu its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
‘ogical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.” 
M. Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both public and private docu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book ; 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize of 
three thousand francs by the French Academy. 


12 mo. 


} « / 
Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on recetpt of the price—§$1.50 


Also, lately published, 
| THE REJECTED STONE: 


Or INSURRECTION vs RESURREC™:9N IN AMERICA. 


' by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—650 cents. 


‘¢ This remarkable book,’’ says the Christian Exam- 
| iner, ** discusses the gsr of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 
ness of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of il- 
lustration, and withala keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.”’ 
Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.”’ 
The J/ndependent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
ficant query: ‘“‘ Have we an American Carlyle ?”’ 


—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by BE. W. Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents. 


This able book is not only of immediate inte est, 
but is of permanent ralue. NO OTHER BOOK #o thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the: whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination 


PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 
16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 


Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 186L 
By Mrs.C H. Dall, author of** Woman’s Right to 
Labor,” “‘ Historical Pictures Retouched,” &c. 16mo. 
Cloth. 63 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER, WISE & CO 
245 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


REV. M. D. CONWAY’S 
WORKS. 


Tracts for To-day ee - = §100. 

Thomas Paine eyed 10. 

Eastand West - - - - - = 

Natural History ofthe Devil - - 05. 
Any of the above will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price. Address COMMONWEALTH OFFICK. 











| Press of Commercial Printing Howse, 


36 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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